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By RICK (“Once Over Lightly”) McGRATH 


My mother always told me to stay away 
from greasy foods, but last Saturday night 
the Grape Conspiracy came up with the 
Big Fry. 

And we dunked over 300 frantic frolick- 
ers into the hot sounds of three of Van- 
couver’s most UpFront groups: Bedrock, 
Sleepy John & Headstrong. Feel badly if 
you missed it. 

The hot action started around 9:30 at 
Fishermen’s Hall on E. Cordova with Bed- 


rock laying down a solid foundation of Rock 


and Blues. It went well with the beer li- 
cense, and by ten bells the hall was filled 
with happy, gyrating people. Bedrock, whom 
I'd never heard before, were a most pleas- 
ant surprise: they turned out to be a highly 
competent rock group with a fine female 
vocalist who displayed great tonsil con- 
trol and a willingness to attack even the 
most funky lyrics. 

Sleepy John, who phoned up to offer their 
services at 7 p.m. Saturday night, were a 
most welcome addition to the evening’s fes- 
tivities. They set up, adjusted their volumes 
to Warp 9, and proceeded to wipe the col- 
lective minds of those assembled, Their mu- 
sic is super-heavy Rock, and they play it 
with a vengeance: I thought their renditions 
of old rock classics were the best I've ever 
heard. My socks were fried. ..all our socks 
were fried, 

And then, between Sleepy John and the 


final group, Headstrong, there came a spec- 
ial surprise: The Grape-Nuts Players doing 
their historical rendition of ‘‘Why We Are 
Here." Dan the Man was rumoured to be 
about and trying to crash the party, but he 
missed the play, much to our chagrin, 

And then, Headstrong. I asked Al Davis, 
their bassist, to let loose with enough power 
to stack people up against the far wall, 
and, believe it or not, they did. Highly 
sophisticated rock with great three-part 
harmony and two super guitaristanda great 
bass and a drummer, Mike Clapham, who 
simply toasted everyone in sight. Mike has 
a definite resemblance to Ginger Baker, and 


I don’t think it would be outrageous tocom- 
pare their playing, Mike also counts like 
crazy when he plays, and there were about 
fifteen people standing around watching him 
break a 4/4 into a million parts. They made 
a nice change from the raw power of the 
first two groups, and everyone was either 
wasted or wrecked when one thirty rolled 
around and the music finally quit. 

The whole thing was a great success. 

But the people who came and danced and 
sang and supported The Grape in our efforts 
to make this a valuable community news- 
paper were the real stars of the night. We 
want to thank all three hundred of you(most 


3rd crossing...we did it? 


By ANTOINE DOINEL 


All of a sudden, everybody wants to put i 


the Third Crossing to a 


vote, eie NAT. 
-~ All of a sudden, the big boys in “in Ottawa | 
` and the dinosaurs on city council agree that 


the public should have the opportunity to 
express itself on an issue which is sure to 
affect the future of Vancouver in a major 
Way. 

All of a sudden, there isa realchance that 
the monster six-lane harbour crossing that 
nobody asked for, but everybody would suf- 
fer for, can be stopped. 

It's a real chance, but one which depends 


` on how alert the public is to the unprin- 


cipled maneuvrings of the venal politicians 
and their allies who want the crossing, and 
it depends on whether the eco-freaks and 


by PAUL WATSON 


Clarence Dennis of the B.C. Union of In- 
dian Chiefs, spoke to members of the B.C. 
Association for Non-status Indians, Sunday 
night, The meeting at the Indian center was 
called to discuss the white- washing inquest 
into the death of Frederick Quilt at Wil- 
liam's Lake. 

Clarence informed us of some new facts, 
strengthening the conviction of many of us 
that the courts of this province, and of 
this country, are infested with racist at- 
titudes. Some of these facts are: 

That no Indian witnesses were subpoen- 
aed to appear at the inquest, and when they 
did appear, at the insistence of the lawyer 
representing the native community, they did 
not receive any expense money. All the 
white witnesses called had their food and 
lodging paid for by the government, The 
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others who oppose the crossing are willing 
to undertake a proper public education cam- 


call a plebicite, now senses that Ottawa is 
starting to back down on its pledge to pro- 
vide $123 million for the $200 million pro- 
ject. So he announces he is going to meet 
right away, later this week, with the North 
Shore mayors and arrange a plebiscite. 
Campbell obviously wants to rush a vote 
through before anybody has a chance to get 
out any convincing information on the why’s 
and wherefore’s of the project, He could 


probably bring the vote off in three weeks, 
which is very little time in which to try to ` 


undo the effects of ten years of pro-cros- 
sing propaganda. And he wants the wording 
of the plebicite question arranged so bland- 
ly — say, “do you favour a new crossing 
of Burrard Inlet?" — that there will be no 


government refused to pay expense money 
for the Indian witnesses on the grounds that 
they were not subpoened. The fact that they 
were not is inexcuseable. 

That the jury was chosen by the R,C. M. P, 
This is similar to having the mafia chose 
the jury, in a case involving one of their 
clan. (This type of jury selection is not 
unusual, either) 

That a woman reporter for the William's 
Lake Tribune, swears that she overheard 
members of the jury talking about the case 
among themselves, and discussing it with 
other people, before the results of the 
inquest were handed down. She is willing to 
testify to this in any court, 

Clarence Dennis said, ‘‘We do notsimply 
want these two guys" necks, they are un- 
important, we want an end to the myth in 
this society that policemen are always 
right, that policemen 'cannót do wrong. 
They should be held accountable for their 
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b.c. indians 
DEMAND justice 


reference to the true costs or effects of 
the project. 
PES flip- fop on iac pichiciie $ issue 
statements by federal ds iss: and 
their local flacks. It started on Thursday 
when Urban Affairs Minister Robert Andras 
said Ottawa was notreally irrevocably com- 
mitted to the crossing. The next day, local 
crossing czar Bill Rathie said he thought the 
feds wouldn't go for the projectunless a vote 
were held first. And the day after that, Pub- 
lic Works Minister Arthur Laing, a wily old 
pol, said he hadn't detected any public 
groundswell for the project, anyway. 

Can this really be democracy-in-action? 
A textbook case of selected officials actu- 
ally heeding the wishes and needs of the 
people they alledgedly represent? Or is it 
just a skittish Liberal government worried 
about an upcoming election and saddled with 
an increasingly controversial project that 


actions like everyone else. There cannot be 
two laws, one for the people and another 
for the police." 

The B.C. Association of Non-Status In- 
dians will not rest until justice is given 
fairly to this case and all such similar 
cases, We will be protesting, demonstrat- 
ing and solicitating support all over the 
province, we will not let the issue die and 
be forgotten, as has been done so many 
times before. 

A demonstration is being planned for 
Victoria, any organizations or individuals 
interested are urged to contact the B.C. 
Non-Status Indian office at 144 W, Hastings 
or call 685-8321. We are also interested in 
any ideas that you might have on any 
reasonable actions that can be undertaken 
to attract more public support. 
` Remember also, the words of the chief 
of Fred Quilts reserve. ‘‘That will be the 
last Stony Indian they will kill." 
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came without even knowing who was going 
to play) for boosting our morale and getting 
our finances together. The Grape Conspir- 
acy thanks you very much. 

And thanks also to the Fishermen's Un- 
ion (Tom McGrath and the gang) for letting 
us use their hall; thanks tomy brother Dave 
for his impromptu harp playing during string 
replacements; thanks to CKLG for advert- 
ising our party as a free People’s commer- 
cial; thanks to John Runge of CKLG-FM for 
his superlative freebies on the benefit; and 
thanks, of course, to Dan the Man, without 
whom all of this ‘would not have been nec- 
essary. 


probably won’t bring it many votes, espec- 
ially considering that the North Shore com- 


EC are asia Liberal anyway? 


people of ipee have ever gui Be- 
cause it means that Vancouver may yet a- 
void the terrible plague of freeways and aut 
omobiles that has virtually destroyed every 
other major North American city. A new 


tunnel crossing, especially in the absence 


of rapid transit, would disgorge so many 
cars into the downtown each hour that a 
whole new system of new roads would have 
to be constructed to accommodate them. 

In the past few months, there have been 
public meetings against the crossing; there 
was the strong-image protest at the Geor- 
gia Viaduct opening; there have been news- 
paper articles and petitions and anti-cros- 
sing campaign statements by local candid- 
ates; there was a SPEC poll on the North 
Shore which indicated that 40 per cent of 
the people there are against the crossing, 
and the number is probably increasing; there 
is the growing awareness of environmental 
issues on the part of the public generally, 

In fact, time is on the side of the anti- 
crossing forces. More and more people 
are getting turned on each day. The feds. 
realize this; that’s why they are scripting 
a scenario for withdrawal from the con- 
troversy. Campbell realizes this; that's 
why he's trying to rush the vote through. 

The plebicite should be given plentyof 
time, at least two months. It should in- 
clude all those people who havea stake 
in the crossing, and this includes the pe- 
ople in the Greater Vancouver Regional 
District east and south of Big Smoke who 
will end up paying the shot and having to 
live with the serewed-up transportation 
system. It should provide plenty of oppor- 
tunities for public hearings and other for- 
ums of information, And the question should 
be worded in such a way that people are 
not misled or confused, 

If these criteria are met, the plebicite 
can have a salutary, educational effect in 
clarifying the issues which face all Van- 
couverites, not only on the crossing, but on 
all transportation and environmental needs. 
To help make sure they are met, contact 
the Third Crossing Crisis Centre (255- 
8796), which operates out of the Free Univ- 
ersity, 1895 Venables, 
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NJIUNCTION SQUISHES BOSS another 


The Grape met all the constituted force 
of the country in court during an al! day 
session Taesday. They left the court 
with a substantial victory in their grasp. 

Why is it that the Grape should call the 
imposition of a court injunction a victory? 


Let us take a little look at the facts: that 
Dan McLeod as legal owner of the Georgia 
Straight (on paper) should, of his own 
volition, make a move which is in direct 
violation of the aspirations of so many 
people who make up his ex-readership, 
is a perfect example of why the staff 
wanted to make the paper a legal co- 
operative. 


It is now clear that an endorsation of 


Dan McLeod’s Georgia Straight is an en- 


dorsation of the very things we areattemp- : Gould suggested to McGrady that his clients 


ting to change. 

But let us get to the Supreme Court 
Chambers. As has been indicated in prev- 
ious issues of the Grape, lawyers for the 
opposing camps quickly outlined the terms 


of argumentation: private ownership as rather than taking the step of occupation, 


opposéd to co-operative ownership. 


Presided over by Mr. Justice Gould, 

the Supreme Court Chambers heard many 

_of the complaints that have already been 
aired oud 2! y. 

John Laxton, a prominent Labour lawyer, 
representing Dan Mcleod, argued that the 
occupation staff was largely composed of 
itinerant workers and ' 'Johnny-Come- Lat- 
elys?. However, Mr. Laxton committed a 
major error when he read out the names 
and length of service of each person named 


Geordia 


EVIL inn 


. by PETER BURTON 


Some have called the Medieval Inn Van- 
couver's most successful new restaurant. 
For the people who worked there, mostly 
women, the only rewards of the place have 
been financial. 

When the Inn first opened around February 
of 1971, it was advertised by exhibiting the. 
frontage of a woman who made ''made it" 
as a Playboy centrefold a few months 


THE GRAPE 


rape renegades trudge into exile at 60 


point that the take-over staff had a genuine 
commitment to the paper. 

From that point on the argument on 
behalf of Dan McLeod dwelt largely upon 
the issue of private ownership. 

After the noon recess, Leo McGrady, 
representing the Grape staff presented the 
case of the co-operative. With affidavits 
from members of the staff, including or- 
iginal founders of the Georgia Straight, he 
argued that the Georgia Straight has trad- 
itonally operated as a co-operative, with 
decisions being made collectively. The 
only hitch was that somewhere along the 
way (probably around issue number six or 
seven) Dan McLeod had assumed ownership 
of the Georgia Straight Publishing Co. Ltd, 

When this became clear Mr. Justice 


had a good case for breach of trust and 
confidence over the question of legal own- 
ership of the Georgia Straight, But, Justice 
Gould pointed out this was a matter that 
the Grape staff should have persued in court 


Justice Gould felt the Grape's presenta- 
tion was largely one founded on a moral 
issue, and that he was bound to make a 
legal decision. He pointed out that because 
there was a question of breach of trust and 
confidence that the former members of the 
Georgia Straight were behaving as though 
they were in the position of receivership, 
and had appointed themselves as such with- 
out recourse to law. 


" CER "us sud 


fires 


previously. 

The women who were hired were paid 
well, given the generally poor wages women 
receive in most jobs. But conditions were 
degrading. Officially they were titled '*wen- 
ches” and, with their low cut gowns, were 
subjected to the abuse of the men patrons 
of the Evil Inn, next door to the offices of 
the (former) Georgia Straight. 

This abuse was at its worse at the 
banquet, where the customer pays a flat 


emsa Streets 


Throughout the latter part of the injunc- 
tion hearing, Mr. Justice Gould said many 
times that the take-over staff was very 
sincere in the justice of their action. And 
to the pleasure of the defendants Justice 
Gould made the statement “No doubt the 
plaintiff (Dan McLeod) is sociologically 
hypocritical, but that is his privilege." 


After final presentations were made, Mr. . 


Justice Gould made his judgement, His 
decisions were pretty much as had been 
expected. The injunction orders the Grape 
staff to leave the Georgia Straight prem- 
ises; the Grape must return to Dan McLeod 
any monies received from sale of Georgia 
Straight assets during the occupation; be- 
cause of possible confusion by the reader- 
ship the Grape will not be able to use the 
name Georgia Grape or Georgia Straight, 

But to our advantage we're allowed to 
picket the shit out of the Georgia Straight, 
we are now free to place our papers in any 
store that the Georgia Straight sells from, 
and, finally, we have won the right to pub- 
lish a newspaper without hindrance from 
Dan McLeod and the courts, that will unite 
with the needs and aspirations of the people 
of the city. 


As Mr. Justice Gould pointed out, 'If. 


we prevent the Grape from publishing we 
come too close to tampering with the 
freedom of the press. 

And so, though we have attained a partial 
victory in the court Tuesday afternoon, 
most members of the Grape co-operative 
feel more than winning in Supreme Court 
Chambers, we have won a considerable 
victory. 


$10 per person and is encouraged to feel 
“free”, At least one ''wench" had a plate 
thrown in her face, and many were the 


bottoms unwillingly patted. 


Aside from the ‘‘classy’’ decor the Inn 
is like any other restaurant — it has 
cooks, dishwashers, and occasionally bus- 
boys, though usually the **wenches"* had to 
clear dishes as well as serve them for 
their wages. 

Bruce Rathie was hired as a minstrel 
in May of 1971, A good troubadour, Bruce 
was offered union wages for his work — 
roughly $800 per month. But he didn't 
get that as things turned out, The principal 
partners in the Medieval Inn, John Jones 
and Robin Hughes, told Bruce they couldn't 
afford that much, so he settled for $600 
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SCOOD 


By PETER BURTON 


Local narcotics officers are engaged in 
another of their semi-asmmual exercises in 
futility — a mass bust. 

Warrants have been issued for 53 pe- 
ople under the Narcotics Control Act and 
the Federal Food and Drug Act, and ap- 
parently the majority are for trafficking 
in heroin. Some charges will also be laid 
for dealing in marijuana, hash, MDA, 
acid, and barbiturates. 

The only information available is that 
an undercover RCMP narc, by the name of 
Rite, passed himself off as a user for ap- 
proximately six months, and is the per- 
son responsible for most of the warrants. 

So far, though, the combined Vancouver 
City and RCMP squads trying to make 
the arrests are meeting with little suc- 
cess, according to one Vancouver narco- 
tics officer I spoke with at the Public 
Safety Building yesterday. 

When I questioned this man as to whet- 
her he ever got tired of his work, he said 
no. “I don’t care if someone who is an 
adult wants to use heroin," he stated, **but 
what about the kids?’’ 

It was his contention that an ever increa- 
sing number of young kids — in the 12 to 
13 age bracket — are using heroin. For 
this reason, he felt that even these periodic 
mass busts were worthwhile, as they got 
off the streets for awhile. 
Be also stated that fere were no known 
aid they even caught the I 


And he Dig deal- 


| ers in heroin — who he said are not gen- 


erally users, but it took a lot of work. 

Which brings us back to the mass ar- 
rests. Fifty-three people, who the police 
— are mainly street level pushers, 
are either under arrest or are being 
searched for. Fifty-three people who, when ` 


| they get out of the can, will have little op- 


tion but to go back to the street because 


| there are no facilities. 


Six months from now, there will be an 
announcement of another mass bust. For 


| most of us, the best thing we can do is to 


stay away from death drugs. 


THE GRAPE'S ADDRESS IN EX- 
ILE IS 60 ALEXANDER STREET. 
OUR PHONE NO. WILL BE 688- 
3713 IN TEN DAYS, SEND ALL 
CORRESPONDENCE, ETC. c/o 

LE CHAT NOIR, 95 POWELL ST. 


VANCOUVER 4, B.C. 
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a month and dropped out of the union. 

Between the time he started and last 
week, Bruce moved from minstrel to head 
minstrel, and his salary improved to the 
$800 per month originally offered. The work 
was good — he enjoys singing — and the 
hours weren’t long. But his responsibilities 
were increased. 

In the original banquet hall, which seats 
50 according to the Fire Regulations, the 
custom was to choose a ''lord? of the 
banquet from amongst the guests, who was 
supposed to maintain the semblance of 
decorum. 

When the Inn opened a new banquetroom, 


Continued on page 11 
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LIP STRUGGLE 


By DAVE 


It is clear to grassroots organizers 
that the Local Initiatives Program was not 
designed to substantially alleviate unem- 
ployment, and despite mounting protest, the 
Liberal Government has no intention of 
making L.L P. more responsive tocommun- 
ity needs, This conclusion was reached after 


a week of futile negotiations between the . 


Committee for Community. Control of LIP 
and all levels of LIP administration, inclu- 


ding communication with Prime Minister 


Trudeau and Otto Laing. 

The final straw came at the meeting on 
Monday morning between Stew McGill, the 
regional director general for Manpower and 
a delegation of twelve representatives of 
grassroots groups whose projects had been 
rejected. 

The delegation asked specifically that 


— they be told why self-help organizations 


were almost consistently rejected and why 
some groups still had not heard whether 
they had been approved or not after over 
two months of waiting. 

McGill admitted that a bias existed which 
influenced the way projects were assessed, 
but would not allow any structural changes 
to be made to alleviate the built-in biases. 


Ray, from Cool-Aid, had suggested that an 


evaluation committee made up of citizens 


ates 


responsible to the community they live in 
be set up to re-evaluate rejected grass- 


roots projects. This was rejected outright. ` 


It was then suggested thata joint commit- 
tee be set up to come to mutually agree- 
able decisions regarding a workable re- 
evaluation, McGill reiterated that only one 
person must make that decision. . .a group 
cannot do it. ! 

-McGill went on to say, ‘‘The name of 
the. game is not to promote democracy... 
it’s to promote jobs." 

Why is it not important for jobs to be 
created by grassroots organizations? Mc- 
Gill stated that self-help groups donothave 
the “professiona” ability to cope with 


such complicated matters as extracting 


unemployment insurance and so on, In a 
blanket statement disqualifying most co- 
operatives, McGill insinuated that they ten- 


ded to be more interested in increasing 


their co-op membership rather than con- 
tributing to community betterment. Mean- 


while, the Joshua Co-operative Associa- 


tion awaits word on their project which 
would employ fifteen people for six months 
recycling paper, tin, and glass. . .selling 
recycled garbage to companies and setting 
up a basis for permanent self-sufficiency. 

“I have to be responsible for the dollars 


escal- 


being well spent," said McGill, Itis obvious 
that the taxpayers’ money is notconsidered 
to be well spent if it goes to-poor. people 
Who are trying to provide meaningful em- 
ployment for themselves by working in their 
own community for the betterment of their 
community. This is the social control aspect 
of the LIP system. The large corporations 


and the federal government which serves 


them do not want people to lose their depen- 
dency on all of the governmentagencies and 
institutions. That is why McGill sees com- 
munity control of LIP as a threat. 

It is election year, and the federal govern- 
ment can be expected to outdo itself in try- 
ing to present an image of concern about 
the economic and social problems it has 
helped to create. The LIP and forthcoming 
OFY make-work programs are designed to 
be showcases of federal response to the 
growing economic crisis in Canada. But 
both of these programs will fall far short 
of their advertised goals and it can be 
expected that the government will expend 
a disproportionate amount of public money 
to maintain a false image at the expense 
of the poor and unemployed. 

Moreover, it appears that the federal 
government will resort to any length to 
maintain its image. . .to the point of risk- 
ing a confrontation with those groups who 


have risen up to CS Rec MER 


feels it has sufficient resources to patch 
over any adverse publicity that a confron- 
tation might focus on the LIP program... 

Perhaps that is whv McGill and asso- 
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ciates had massed: uniformed and armed 
Vancouver City Police in the basement of 
the Manpower Building on Howe St. on 
Monday morning. . .in anticipation of what? 
Certainly twelve orderly delegates did not 
pose a physical threat to anything. . .espec- 
lally since the meeting with McGill was on 
the sixth floor of another building, at 1155 
Pender St, Why too were these delegates 
escorted individually up to the meeting with ` 
McGill and subjected to plainclothes police 


"photographers who took snapshots of ev- 


eryone as they walked by? There was another 
police bus at the Pender St Building. 

Delegates left from the meeting with Mc- 
Gill knowing exactly where we all stand in 
the eyes of the government. . .the armed 
intimidation was not necessary to get the 
point across, but it drove it home. Mean- 
while, McGill made a paternalistic effort to 
appease delegates by suggesting that he 
would personally review a couple of the 
“pet” projects of those present. Just as 
the Cool Aid Free Clinic was approved 
after the last week's occupation of the 
Manpower offices on Howe St., it can be 
expected that several more grassroots 
projects will be funded in an attempt to 
take thebiteout of future community organ- 
izing around this issue. 

Representatives of rejected self-help 
community projects say that the straggle 


is just beginning. The issue of community 
control as a long term theme is too impor- 


tant to let down now, Organizers will be 
talking to the unemployed and people on 
welfare in the immediate future, 
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HOT CARGO 


On Friday, officials of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion placed an embargo on all goods arriv- 
ing in Vancouver harbour diverted from U.S. 
ports, The move means that only goods des- 
tined for Canada or that normally move 
through the Vancouver port will be unloaded, 
 American-bound goods, hoping to get around 
the American West coast longshoremen’s 
strike, will not come ashore. 


The move t; the Vance AA. 
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ges, Bridges met with local officials last 
week in Seattle to gain their co-operation, 
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A record shaped a lot like a saucer is 
hanging on a nail in Rohan The Record 
Store, The sign nearby explains: ‘‘Like 
this is a new record, only been played a 
couple of times. How much will you give 
me for it." 

Perhaps the warped record and hype sign 
is meant as a reminder to the people who 
run the store, It’s a caution against the 
excesses of salesmanship. 

Anyway, it isn't needed, because Rohan's 
is one of the most comfortable stores I’ve 
been in. In its year and a half of operation, 
it has become more of a community instit- 
ution than it is a store. 

But you wonder a little when you hear 
the store has been sold, Will the new ow- 
ner run it strictly as a business, or will 
the cheap prices, good atmosphere and 
open information on pricing continue? 

A trip to the store at 2865 West 4th 
was reassuring. Fred Xavier, the new 
manager, used to be business manager 
for Inter-High, an independent newspaper 
by and for local high school students. He 
said the store would be run exactly as 
before, 


By TONY TUGWELL 
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During this strike, unlike the U.S. dock 
strike of last summer, the U.S. unions are 
making a concerted effort to stop goods 
coming through non-U.S. ports. They are 
picketing trucking firms on the Mexican 
border to stop goods coming-in there, and 
they are making this attempt to make sure 
that U.S. goods don't get diverted en masse 
through Canada. 

The decision not to handle the diverted 
ans the longshogemen will forego 
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Nave prouent we ], and at least 2 | 
members are in favour of handling the U.S. 
goods for this reason. 


At Rohan’s, you pay 50¢ above the whole- 
sale price for new records, Double albums 
are 75€ above the wholesale price, You can 
bring in used records in exchange for cre- 
dit to purchase other records. If you get 
$150 credit for a record, the record is 
then put on sale for $1.75, a 25€ profit, 

Everything is above board, You may not 
get the really big deals thatbig record mar- 
kets offer on one or two albums to draw 
you into their stores, but there is a con- 
sistent and cheap system of pricing and 
a good atmosphere, 


Fred did mention one price change they 


were making. People can rent new sealed 
records to make tapes. They are charged 
a dollar and the returned record is marked 
down by 75€. Originally, this was 75¢ 
rental with a 50€ mark down. 

Fred and partner Lynn, bought the store 
in the end of December for $10,000 from 
the original owners. Almost all of that was 
borrowed, Fred said; 


At present the store is limited largely 


to the top hits, but that's because they have 
to pay cash for most of their records. The 
wholesalers don't trust them yet. So they 
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It has also been pointed out that when 
the shoe was on the other foot — when the 
Vancouver longshoremen were on strike in 
1970, U.S. longshoremen handled all car- 
go diverted to American ports, The im- 
plication is that union solidarity is an 
issue in the ILWU only when it serves 
the U.S, International workers' interests, 
but when it's Canadian workers at stake, 


things just don't happen the same way. 
TheB.C.Maritime Employers Assoc., 
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nion, claiming that the em- 
bargo is an illegal ‘partial strike.’ The 


have to have records that will sell fairly 
quickly. That should change soon, Fred said, 
And they take special orders from people 
now. 

They have about $3,500 of new records 
and $1,500 of used in the store: They are 
expanding their blues, jazz and classical 
section, Fred remarked, ‘‘I don’t know how 
to order classical and should sit down with 
people who do.” Needless to say, I suggested 
the GRAPE’S Michael Quigley. 

There’s another room that Fred wants to 
put more records in, and he’s thinking of 
importing some directly from Seattle. 

But he doesn’t want to grow indefinitely: 
‘‘The store can get 50% more business, 
after that it will be too crowded. Even now 
on Saturdays, it gets too crowded, we get 
pushed, and can’t talk to people, and if that 
happens, it won’t be the same store. I like 
working here, and it’s the first time I’ve 
really enjoyed working.’ 

Fred said he was aiming to run the store 
for 2 years. Then he would consider selling 
it to a group like the Window People. They 
had wanted to buy the store, run it as a 
co-op and turn the profits into the NOW bus 
operation. 

Jim Simon, who started the store, had 
originally hoped that profits from the store 
could be used to fund community projects. 


Association claims that the embargo is 
wrecking the port, 

In fact, if the longshoremen are forced 
to handle the diverted goods, one of the 
by-products for Canada will be the. un- 
availability of goods meant for Canadian 
markets. During last summer’s U.S. strike, 
when a large volume of U.S.-destined car- 
go was diverted here, the American goods 
were given docking priority, and Canadian 
goods that normally use the port were 
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imported items that “had not 
through the docks. 
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¿But a lot of projects I had in mind were 
started by other people," he told me. 
“In order for the store to get to a size 
large enough to have any money for pro- 
jects, it would have to become a big, huge 
impersonal store, and I realized at least 
we had a store appreciated by people,”’ 
Jim said. 
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By Mordecai Briemberg 


‘The offer that I shall now present, on 
behalf of the government of the United 
States and the government of South Viet- 
nam, with the full knowledge and approval 
of President Thieu, is both generous and 
far-reaching.’’ (President Nixon) 

*Generous", Generous , as in charity. 
Charity as in ‘when I give you a dime, 
say thank you, SIR. Remember the accounts 
printed in newspapers — before editors: 
decided atrocities were the pattern and 
not the exception, and therefore unnews- 
worthy — of generous American soldiers 
giving bubble gum to Vietnamese children. 
Bribes for ‘tell me where your father 
is’, After finding and killing the child’s 
"enemy", the soldier offered to adopt 
the child. Near the end of his fourth year 
as Commander-in-Chief of America’s Asian 
and other wars, Nixon, like the front-line 
soldier, is offering to‘ ‘help all those peoples 


to recover from the ravages ofa generation ` 


of war", If ''help" is rejected, Nixon 
promises more bombs. Bombs, bubble gum, 
bombs —the same old Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Johnson, Nixon peace proposals! 

Is that judgement too harsh? Is Nixon 
offering concessions? Examine his; speech 
back to front. Consider the concluding sec- 
tion of his: TV proposal where Nixon says 
what he will do if the enemy does not 
accept his generosity. 

In both cases he commits himselfto with- 
drawing US troops. In neither case does he 
commit himself to withdrawing military 
advisers, armament supplies to Thieu or 
aircraft carriers from the surrounding 
coastline. The decision to ‘‘withdraw’’ US 
troops as Nixon calls it was a unilateral 
American decision made several years ago 
because of the internal political crisis 
in the US, Offer number one is for the 
folks at home. So what has he offered 
his enemy? On proposal one, nothing 

The same for proposal two, exchange 
of prisoners. Nixon has tried to jerk 
the tears of Americans for the white- 
skinned bomber pilots captured by Hanoi. 
For home consumption he's made release 
of the pilots a political issue, So on pro- 
posal two, 

wosal three — ; etis A 2 0 
Indochina. If the enemy rejects this, he 
threatens still more intensive bombing, 
But again, ceasefire is not something Nixon 
is giving. It is something he is asking. 
The Indochinese can get it when they want. 
After a decade of US saturation bombing 
of Laos and Vietnam, after coups in Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos, after US invasions and 
occupations of Vietnam and Cambodia, the 
military initiative is now clearly in the hands 
of the Indochinese liberation forces. 

The isolation of the capital cities of Sai- 
gon, PnomhPenh and Vientiane has become 
particularly dramatic in the past few mon- 
ths. That is why Nixon has in desperation 
openly resumed the bombing north of the 
l'th parallel in Vietnam, his only military 
tactic short of nuclear weapons. At thesame 
time it is a military tactic that undercuts 

the political stability in the US that he 
was achieving by the tactic of ‘‘troop with- 
drawal”. A ceasefire is to the advantage of 
the US, stabilizing a degenerating military 
situation and legitimizing as governments 
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he is asking and not giving 


those people the CIA, State and Defence 
departments have chosen, backed and pro- 
grammed to be their branch-plant poli- 
ticians. 

Nixon is being squeezed militarily and 
politically. Above all Nixon knows that the 
combined Indochinese revolutionary move- 
ments have been carefully preparing a 
major military assault, Military attacks 
require escalated bombing to avoid or dis- 
guise total collapse. Escalated bombing 
revives war consciousness in the US, Re- 
vived war consciousness brings intensified 
dissent, Nixon's tactic is to break this 
dynamic connection between military and 
political pressures: either -to stabilize the 
battlefield and so deflate internal dissent, 
or else to pre-empt focussed dissent by 
appearing as THE man of peace, thus 
freeing his hand for continued, expanded 
and intesified bombing through the politi- 
cally critical period of the 1972 election 
campaign, 

Underneath all this tactical see-sawing 
is the overriding, infleible, unaltered pol- 
itical and military objective of 4 US Presi- 
dents during their 17 years in office — to 
create and maintain ''allied" governments 
in South East Asia. 

It is in thiscontext that we must consider 
Nixon’s fourth proposal. ““elections”, This 
is not an abstract question of political 
philosophy to decide what is the most 
democratic form of. decision-making, In 
PRACTICE the US has always set limits 
on election results. We know from the 
Dominican Republic and many, many other 


countries where America has sent her 
expeditionary forces that the US does not 
regard elections as holy. Nixon's own Rand 
Corporation has completed a study of the 
possible effects of cancelling the 1972 elec- 
tions in the US. Mostpertinent, when Eisen- 


hower was President and Nixon Vice- Pres- 


ident they decided to subvert the inter- 
nationally supervised Geneva Agreements 
of 1954 which guaranteed elections for the 
Vietnamese after the defeat of the imper- 
ialist army of France at Dienbienphu. 
Through a CIA engineered coup the Ameri- 
cans put their first allied-puppet, Diem, 
into power in Saigon. But Diem couldn't 
manage the company store successfully, 
so Kennedy had him assassinated. Since 
then allied-puppets have been shuffled like 
cards in a pack. Those who have been 
in office more than a few months have held 


‘ elections to prove their democratic senti- 


ments, 

That's the necessary background to eval- 
uate the proposal of internationally super- 
vised elections, with Thieu resigning office 
one month before the election, leaving his 
henchman, the president of the Saigon 
Senate, in charge. But if that is not enough, 
Nixon's own speech is blunt on this score. 
“The only thing this plan does not do is to 


join our enemy to overthrow our ally, 


which the United States of America shall 
never do," Two days later Secretary of 
State Rogers made this statement, ‘‘We will 
never abandon our ally We would lose 
all credibility with our other allies inSouth 
Korea, Thailand, Taiwan if we did.” 

On the military level, ‘‘troop withdrawal"' 
and ''Vietnamization" are linked, On the 
political level, **elections" and maintain- 
ance in power of the US ''ally"' are linked. 
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The Americans are trying to reverse 
field and get back to the original line of 
scrimmage. America didn't prefer to be 
directly involved in Vietnam. They had to 
become directly involved because ruling by 
telex, Washington-to-Saigon, broke down. 
The US prefers control by indirectinvolve- 


` ment. 


After all, what’s an ally for? The Brazil- 
ian military, placed in power by a coup 
engineered in Washington, is America’s 
best ally in Latin America. If there’s 
trouble with the Tupamaros in Uruguay, 
the Brazilians will take care of it for their 
US friends. And despite trade tensions, 
Japan is still America’s best ally in Asia. 
That’s why Japan’s army is beingreconsti- 
tuted. The change of faces doesn’t change the 


‘name of the game, Its imperialism in allits 


faces. 

That’s the nub of our problem. ‘‘End the 
War!” Certainly we support that, ‘‘With- 
draw US Troops!" Certainly we support 
that, “Set a Deadline for Withdrawal!’’ 
Certainly we support that. But all these 
demands direct attention to our enemy’s 
tactics, not to his objectives. Because 
tactics are always shifting, our attention 
is continually diverted. Consequently to 
build a movement only around these demands 
is to have a short-run success and long- 
run failure, 

An anti-war movement built around these 
demands ends by allowing people tobecome 
‘tired’ with the Indochinese. For Nixon too 
wants to end the war —in order to preserve 
the US empire. It is the Indochinese who will 
not end their struggle until imperialism 
loses all control over their homelands. 
Such an anti-war movement allows people 
to lapse into the worst kind of moralism, 
the kind that asks the Indochinese to com- 
promise a secure independence so we can 
pretend another problem has been solved 
and can be forgotten. 

The alternative is to carry discussion 
of the war to its roots, imperialism and 
capitalism. So long as people in the world 
do and will, our choice realitically can never 
be between war and peace. The choice is 
between imperialism and peace, Both cannot 
coexist in the world. No person who values 
hos wor and respects others’ dignity could 


victory the struggle of the national libera- 
tion movements of Vietnam, Cambodai and 
Laos, knowing that their victory will facili- 
tate and emcouwrage all the other people in 
the world to liberate themselves. Loss of 
control not loss of face is Nixon’s nemesis. 
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FOR THE TIME BEING, THE GRAPE . 
OFFICE IN EXILE IS LOCATED AT 
60 ALEXANDER STREET. DROP BY, 
OUR PHONE NO, IS 688-3713 BUT IT 
WON'T BE WORKING UNTIL FEB, 10. 


— THE — 
CRAPE 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE, CLASSIFIED 
ADS, ETC, SHOULD BE SENT TO THE 
GRAPE c/o 95 POWELLST., VANCOUV- 
ER 4, B.C, MUCH THANKS TOEVERY- 
ONE WHO CARES. 


Because of our typists' failin eyesight and  belligerent 
temperament, we ask that letters to the GRAPE be 
typed or legibly printed, and double-spaced. Please 
make them concise and, if possible, carry your 
name and address. 


DEAR JOHN... 


THE GRAPE Collective 


Dear Friends, 

The Executive of the Vancouver Area Council of the 
New Democratic Party last night gave its full sup- 
port to the staff of THE GRAPE in its current strug- 
gles towards democratic co-operativism. This sup- 
port was given without dissent, 

It is, furthermore, the strong feeling of the Van- 
couver NDP that the use of injunctions in disputes 
of this nature is deplorable. 


Yours for an Independent Socialist Grape 
Sharon Yandle, secretary 
Vancouver Area Council, NDP 


LET THE SUNSHINE 


Now, as much as last summer, we are concerned 
with the development of truly revolutionary alternatives 
in Vancouver. We are sure that the new co-operative 
will aid in this development, We hope the staff of 
the Georgia Grape will continue in their-our struggle. 


Collectivity over capital 
Love over ego 

We will win 

The Orange Sunshine Tribe 


GOOD NEWS WEEK 


Dear Grape Collective — 

Your occupation of the paper’s offices was 1972’s 
best news so far. 

I've met Dan ....... before and suggested story ideas 
to him but I always got the impression that no idea 
had a chance unless he was the first to think of it, 

I think the Straight reflected that too. It was inter- 
esting in its first year or so but it became more and 
more ho-hum and repetitious. No one person can have 
enough new ideas. 

At the same time, at least recently, it became less 
and less underground. 

Most of the counter culture's past movements have 
collapsed and now a lot of people are thinking hard, I 
think they'll come up withsomething good and lasting. I 
hope you brothers and sisters will have your ears to 
the ground (sounds vulnerable) and pick it up when it 
comes along. At least I hope you won't (emphasis on 
You) reject it because you didn't think of it first. 

I really hope you'll make it. 


Loyal new reader 


LOYOLA READERS 


GEORGIA GRAPE 
C/O CHAT NOIR 95 POWELL ST VANCOUVER EC 


DEAR FRIENDS WE SUPPORT YOU IN YOUR STRUG- 
GLE TO MAINTAIN A COLLECTIVE AND LIBERATED 
PAPER 
LOYOLA NEWS 
MONTREAL 
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SHORT BUT NICE 


Dear Georgia Grape 
A peoples paper put out by people. Right On! Con- 
gratulations -on your first issue, hoping to see many 
more. 
Nazz 


JOHN LEE AND DOGS 


Dear Grape 

John Lee do you care? I was out selling papers 
sunday night at your concert, Did you make enough 
money? I didn'L I sold 6, that's 60€ profit, I was 
chased by your rent-a-pigs. I heard of three people 
getting bitten by your dogs. I saw two of these people. 
They were hurting!!!!! We the poor were chased, threat- 
ened, herded, and controlled, and írankly, John Lee, 
I'm disappointed, and just slightly pissed off, 


Dan, the Grape salesman at W, Broadway 
liquor store 


SWEET 


TERMINAL CITY 


Yes!. . .yes you can have your head twisted with- 
out the ingestion of drugs. 

On a Saturd^y simply walk down Granville street 
in downtown Vancouver, Look at the people. See the guys 
wearing hip-hugging, bell bottom, body formed pants, 
high heeled shoes, and mod leather jackets and wear- 
ing the latest fad style hair shapes from their local 
coiffeurs. (Brings back memories of the Kinks' song 
“Dedicated Follower of Fashion") Better yet imagine 
the ego trip they groove on. | 

Look at the teeny-boppers and mod women, both at 
the same level, their hair frizzed and shagged and 
wearing long suede coats and going into the boutiques 
where rock and roll music blares out and the window 
displays and mannequins groove with the latest hap- 
pening. 

Listen to the loud-sounding automobiles drive by 
carrying the people that are making the scene. And 
dodge the get-ahead people who lunge in front of you 
sotheycan cross first in the crosswalk. 

Look at the new huge piles of shit at various street 
corners and the happening people, like flies, doing their 
thing. 

I suppose the whole scene has a purpose but to see 
the people canker like the city is so very sad. 


- The Lamplighter 


A REMINDER 


Dear Georgia Grape 
It seems to me that in the article “Me, a Lesbian?," 
Betsy Jane has missed the whole idea behind Women's 
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Liberation or any LIBERATION. That idea is to be 
free of a label, a class. She writes about substituting 
females for males, sexually, as well as friendshipwise. 
Shouldn’t all liberation groups be fighting for the lib- 
eration of individuals as well as the group? Shouldn’t we 
depend on OURSELVES rather than on any one else, 
male or female? That’s being liberated! 

What Betsy Jane doesn’t seem to see is that our so- 
called ‘‘male-oriented,” ‘‘male-dominated”’ society 
isn’t It's dominated by a few white, English-speaking 
males. Women, blacks & French- Canadians are only a 
source of cheap labour to these men. They encourage 
racial and sexual distinction. Why not? It’s to their 
advantage. 

The day that Women's Liberation succeeds won't be 
the day that women are free to love other women. It 
will be the day that a black, a woman, a French Can- 
adian or anyome etse wilt be free to be s human be- 
ing, not a member of a so-called ‘‘inferior’’ group. 


June Pitcher 


ZIT OFF AND ON ` 
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As an ex-employee of Hamilton Harvey & Photolec 
& ex-manager of London Drugs camera department 
(apart from the fact I was practically born in the 
darkroom) let me tell you Zip Bodinsky deserves a 
long bath in the hypo-clearing agent. Why you didn’t 
catch his shit before it got printed is beyond me. 
Camera buys are, like records, to be found by hun- 
ting around.— prices on different models vary from - 
store. to store with each place giving a bestbuy on 
certain models. If you're into charging, ete:> theode= 
partment stores will usually match prices. SLR :cam- 
eras are. now the most popular form of camera for the. 
true afficianado but only are worth it if you expect 
to buy 2 or 3 extra lenses (and Asahi Pentax has to 
be. the all time best buy: super quality with acces- 
sories at any price range (because of universal screw 
mounted lenses) The Minolta SRTIOl deserves to be 
on the list & so does the .Nikkarmat — another $200-250 
camera — but this one allows you to use NIKON len- 
ses — the world's best & expensive, Most people will 
be happy with a range finder camera: the Konica men- 
tioned & Minolta Himatic are outstanding with fully 
automatic & manual possibilities. I even like the Ya- 
Shica Electro. With a normal lens you get a sharper 
picture everything with a range-finder camera. This is 
even more the case if you're interested in wide angle 
lenses. Not everybody is a telephoto lens nut & that's 
why lots of pics in ‘‘Life’’ are still shot with Leicas. 
You can stick any Chinese camera in your ear when 
it comes time for repairs — same with East German 
stuff, Japanese firms make stuff cheap enough for any- 
body's budget For Chrissake, if you can, buy a new 
camera. $100 invested in a 1972 model gets you something 
better than ANYTHING made in 1962, Most people, 
even heads, still want easy cameras. In my opinion, 
most $50-$100 rangefinder cameras are super easy but 
if you're usually too wiped out to load a camera, buy 
an Instamatic — though you'll pay through the nose, 
because it says ''Kodak.'" My biggest area of dis- 
agreement with Bodinsky occurs with Polaroids. If you 
are not an earnest picture buy there is nothing to perk 
up excitement in photos that can compare to ‘‘15 sec- 
ond photography." Polaroid cameras are fully auto- 
matic (though there are professional, manual models) & 
you can take pictures in really dark situations with 
candlelight (3000 ASA film puts Polaroid light years 
ahead of conventional photography) Being able to put 
your pictures to instant use & to KNOW you have the 
shot you wanted has kept me & friends interested in 
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pictures long after we couldn’t give a shit waiting for 
prints from the processors. Even my father, who is a 
Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society, has had some 
of his most enjoyable photographic moments with the 
60 second toy. 

No small Grape article or letter from me could tell 
your readers how to go about buying a camera. Most 
dealers have salesmen trained in finding out what you 
need. If you have the guts to hold out & not buy till 
you know where to start off you can end up making the 
purchase wherever you get the best $ deal, notthe 
best hype. 

Love, 
Roger Shiffer 


P.S. Remember their motto is “Caveat Emptor” 
P.P.S. Never buy a fucking Fujica anything — war- 
ranty counts. 


DARE TO BE GRAPE 


Dear Grape — 

Thank you for the kind offering to our corporation 
‘Dare to be great Ltd. of Canada.’ The only unfortunate 
part of the article written by Eddy was that he did not 
take the initiative of a good reporter to follow through 
all the conclusions that he came to. We make no prom- 
ises. We make the people aware that.out of every 
four people that enter our motivational programme, 
three will not make the money that we are offering — 
only we all have the same opportunity we are all born 
in the same place — the womb — yet society assaign 
in (sic) different roles in life because of circumstances 
which are beyond our control — but they are not— 
we are all at where we want to be — now, dare to be 
great LTD is actually giving us a chance because we 
all start off again in exactly the same place, In cor- 
rection to Eddy's statement about Glen Turner's phil- 
osophy. the quote from Napoleon Hill should read “‘any- 
thing that the mind of man conceives and believes it 
can achieve" — not ‘‘damn well be accomplished” — 
which is a strong insight into the reason you will nev- 
er win the revolution and that is because you do not 
believe that you can win — you are just going through 
the motions. The recruiting of other ‘‘suckers’’ into 
the company is such a childish owersight, what we 
are really doing is daring people to be great— sap- 
ing that the c ecurity that a person has is between 


and that 9-5 forty year, kool-aid and cookie retire- 
ment plan is the security most people are waiting 
for. Our primary business of us being loan sharks 
is unbelievable, if anything I am disappointed in you 
as a human being for printing the article without 
taking the opportunity we offered you to check us 
out to see if we are what we are saying. It is indeed 
a strange phenomenon when you are Honest and tell 
people the truth and yet they believe the lies. I have 
a wish and that is to be around all the people that 
are putting us down, telling us what we are doing, 
without even bothering to see for themselves; truly 
find out what Glen Turner and Turner Enterprises 
is trying to do for the world. The comparison be- 
tween Hitler and Glen Turner was a misunderstanding 
on Eddy’s part, and I’m sure he really know that; he 
took the example from a movie he obviously heard with 
a closed mind, People, your mind is like a parachute — 
it will not be of any service to you in life if you do 
not open it up, The most disappointing this, Eddy, is 
your last paragraph in the article which you cribbed 
from Life magazine without giving Life credit — that 
is poor journalism. There is nothing more to say 
except God bless you — because we will achieve what 
we have set out to accomplish with you or without you 
— we would like you all along with us... 


Allan J. Lederman 
Dare to be great ltd. 
1277 Robson Street 
Suite 101 

688-6607 


EAST COAST BLUES 


A CONCERT WITH 


THOM ROBERTS, 
ANNIE SEGAL € 
LAWRY BREZER 

THURS FEB. 10 
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VENDORS: 


Pick up your GRAPES at 95 Powell St, (next to the 
Anchor Hotel) You pay 15€ and sell them for a quar- 
ter Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday are 
the best selling days. 
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LE CHAT NOIR 


95 Powell st 


Jan:dl-Feb: B 
Mr:X Dianist -Composer. 
°° Peter Mains 
Handy Hickman 
Gordon Kellar 
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every 
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CANADA USA. OVERSEAS | 
$5 $5.50 $6.00 x 
$9 $10.00 $11.00 | 
Institutional subs are available at $7 and $12, | 


Lifetime subscriptions are available, for a short time 
only, at $100.00. We need the help. 


26 issues 
52 issues 
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Please send along comments about the GRAPE and what 
you would like to see us do or not do, 


Send all correspondence to the GRAPE, c/o Le Chat 
Noir, 95 Powell Street, Vancouver 4, B.C., Canada 
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Drivin along in 


my automobile 


By TONY 


When you drive an old car, a '54 Chev 
to be exact, you get used to seeing a red 
light flipping round in the rear view mir- 
ror. This time it was almost 4 in the 
: morning, and I was driving out to Burna 
by with Anna after the GRAPE Benefit, 

The feeling's always the same — a mix- 
ture of defeat and defiance. 

First license, insurance and registra- 
tion papers. Then he was wants ID from 
Anna, There's no legitimate reason for 
.. him to ask, I say, but she shows him some 
, anyway. 

t It?s an RCMP cop because we're in 
. Burnaby, and he asks me where I'm liv- 
ing, and if m living Gibsons, what am 
I doing in Burnaby. . .''visiting friends.” 

Back he goes to the car. And we take 
advantage of his absence to lock the doors 
and roll the windows partly up. 

Back he comes, with a form of some 
sort, “How tall are you, Tony?" I say a- 
bout 6 feet, But I’m getting fed up, I've 
been pleasant so far, but this is enough. 

He asks how much I weigh. I ask him 
what he's doing. This doesn't seem to be 
very legitimate. And I say there is no le- 
gal reason for me to answer, I tell him 
that there are cars going by all the time, 
why has he stopped us to put us through 


this. 
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he asks, a d I “out onan | 


important piece of formate 

Anyway, whatever it is, I tell him there’s 
no reason for me to participate in it, So 
he goes round to the other window and asks 
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Anna a few questions. She tells him tocome 


off it and I give a libera] little rap about 
his actions at 4 in the morning, being the 
sort that causes resentment between pe- 
ople and police. 


He lays it on heavy. He says we can wait 
in the cold a lot longer. Says he can search 
the car for drugs and we say we don't have 
any and he has no reasonable grounds to 
suspect that we do. 


the war is nol over 


Nixon escalates the bombing as he announ- 
ces troop withdrawals. Are the American 
people fooled, or is it to soon to tell, 

For us in Canada, the question is differ- 
ent, What is the role, if any, of the anti- 
war movement here at this point in time? 

In an attempt perhaps to answer those 
questions, the Vietnam Action Committee 
has organized a series of speeches and a 
conference by experts on the war in Indo 
China. 

One of the two main speakers will be 
Barry Weisberg, author of a book on the 
ecology of capitalism, and the editor of 
another book, ECOCIDE IN INDOCHINA, 
Weisberg has just recently returned from 
a trip to eastern Europe and South East 
Asia, 

The other guest speaker is Bob Scheer, 
a member of the Red Family Collective 
in Berkeley, and a former Peace and 
Freedom Party Senatorial candidate in 
California. Scheer was one of the first 
Americans to visit North Korea since the 
end of the Korean war, and has also 


-- —- 


— Mem 


On thursday, kc Weisberg will be 
speaking at Chown Memorial United Church, 
3519 Cmabie, at 10:15 a.m. to a group 
from Clergy and Laymen Concerned About 


8:30 p.m. 


s.u.b. auditorium u.b.c. 


tickets: $2 at rohan's, duthie's, a.m.s. 


u.b.c, special events presents: 


paula ross dancers 
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Vietnam. At 1 p.m. he will be at David 
Thompson Collegiate, and at 3:30 he'll 
be at the Langara Campus of VCC in 
Room 319. 

On Friday Scheer and Weisberg will be 
at SFU at 10:30 a.m. in AQ 9001, and at 


12:30 they wil be at UBC in the SUB 


building. 

The conference takes place on Sunday, 
back at Chown United Church. Both days 
the sessions run from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
with Weisberg seaking on Ecocide and 
Nixon's Petmanent War. At 2:15 there is 
a panel on Where the War is Going, with 
Bill Wilmott, recently returned from a 
visit to China where he spoke to Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia, along with 
Hilda Thomas of the VAC and Dennis 


Tbe International pipclworkers Ú nion has 


‘ten Kitimat workers who "IO ont ‘ial for at- | 


tempting to help lead their local into the 
Pulp and Paper Workers of Canada. 

Anton Badior and Klause Herre who went 
to Washington, D.C. last week to hear the 
charges against them and to represent the 
8 other workers before the Steelworkers 
Exec, Board, returned to Vancouver on 


Thursday, reporting that the Exec, Board 
said it would notify them of their verdict 
by mail within the week, 

The Canadians said that the hearing it- 
self was cordial, if nothing else, and that 
they were given opportunity to state their 
case, But at no time did the Board ques- 


TS Shag Cuts 
— Shape + 
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FOR APPOINTMENT CALL 688-1022 
420 RICHARDS ST. VANCOUVER 


YOU LL be IN 
when you walk out! 


Kitimat Workers Home 


the workers’ positions. 


designing 


The cop goes back to his car after tel- 
ling us to wait. We wait. 

Then he comes back, gives back the lic- 
ences. And somewhat subdued, says we 
can go. 


Coke, an NDP MLA, Later there will be 
proposals for spring anti-war actions, and. 
then at 4:15 Scheer will speak. 

On Sunday, Roger Yockey of the National 
Peace Action Coalition will speak on War, 
Wage Freeze and Inflation at 1 p.m. At 
2 p.m. there will be another panel this time 
on the Tasks of the Anti-War Movement, 
with panel members being a member of the 
Clergy and Laymen group, an anti-war 
high school student, and Peter Burton of 
the Grape. This will be followed by votes ` 
on the spring actions, elections for the 
Vietnam Action Committee, and workshops 
on various subjects, 

Oh yeah, there is a social on Saturday 
evening at 8 p.m. in the NDP Hall at 
1881 E, Hastings St. 


tion them or cross-examine them, indica- 


Badior and Herre made it clear that they 
saw no purpose in the hearing, that the de- 
cision of theKitimat local membership 
that acquitted them in the first place had 
dealt with the question sufficiently, and 
objected, as Canadians, to having to go to 
Washington to defend their Canadian rights. 

These and other arguments elicited no 
response from the Board except the in- 
struction that the decision would be mailed 
to them. 

Badior and Herre have now returned to 
wok in Kitimat to await the International’s 
decision. 
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By SYLVIA HAWRE LIAK 


Ontario Supreme Court in Ottawa issued 
a temporary injunction Wednesday, Jan. 26, 
against the mother of four children to 
prevent her from getting an abortion any- 
where in Canada. ; 
The injunction was sought by her hus- 
band, though private sources reveal the 
mother is the sole support of the family. 
The names of the couple were not made 
.public by order of the Judge, A.H. Lieff. 

Following on the heels of a New York 
State court order which allows Robert 
Burn, a Catholic law professor, to be le- 
gal guardian to all foetuses in the state, 
it shows a dangerous. precedent regard- 
ing the attitude towards abortions. Burn, 


whose court order was granted by Judge 


Francis Xavier Smith, had succeeded in 
getting an injunction banning all abortions 
in public hospitals in New York. 4550 
Canadian women travelled to New York 
State in 1971 to obtain legal abortions. 

The BC Women’s Abortion Law Repeal 
Coalition called a press conference, Sat- 
urday, Jan. 29, to announce future plans 
and action in a cross-country campaign to 
defend women’s rights to choose whether 
. or not to bear a child, 

The conference was attended by dele- 
gates from various groups and professions 
in Vancouver. 

Grace MacInnis, MP for Vancouver-King- 


DEEST A SrA, H^» Y/ 49i /, M 
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sway, said she had been in contact with 
the doctors named in the injunction, She 
stated the doctors had approved the abor- 
tion on medical grounds. (The court heard 
an outside gynecologist, who said in his 
opinion there were no therapeutic reasons 
for the abortion.) MacInnis expressed a 
desire to confront Justice Minister Otto 
Laing for a review of the case, even though 
a aide in the Justice Dept. had said last: 
week that the department would not inter- 
fere with a civil case. She said she would 
like to walk into the House of Commons 
with thousands of signatures on petit- 
ions asking for repeal of abortion laws 
in the Criminal Code of Canada. She has 
had such a bill in the house for almost 
two years where it is buried in a com- 
mittee. 

Nancy Morrison, a Vancouver lawyer, 
said the Ottawa case is a ‘‘dangerous pre- 
cedent," Others expressed the opinions the 
injunction was an ‘‘infringement on human 
rights” and an ‘ ‘injustice. . .an abominable 
act (to order the woman) to bear a child 
for which she cannot adequately care.’’ 

Newspaper reports state that the wo- 
man had two days in which to prepare for a 
trial on the injunction. In the opinion of 
MacInnis, ‘‘stresses on the woman have 
made her fail to appear. . .(there was) no 
doubt pressure brought on her not to seek 
an appeal.” (Consider the mother of four, 
l6 weeks pregnant, probably dealing with 
nausea, depression, self-righteous hus- 
band and neighbours, running a home, with 


"Jena € an PUE J 


wemtn n the country 


little money and resources, and you geta - 


classic picture of helplessness, ) 

Dr. Robert Makaroff, whose license to 
practice medicine was temporarily sus- 
pended two years ago, and who has suff- 
ered imprisonment for performing abor- 
tions, said it was fairly obvious that the 
‘woman was poor, since if she were wealthy— 
for instance, a woman in Trudeau's social 
sphere — she could fly to Britain or one of 
the more liberal countries. He pointed out 
repeal of the abortion laws does not affect 
women of wealth, but poor women, 

As a woman I could not help but take 
the Ottawa injunction as a personal af- 
front, I was a single parent for 12 1/2 
years and I am all too familiar with the 
problems facing this anonymous woman. 
She faces years of working and returning 
home to the full time jobs of child-rear- 
ing and housekeeping. Her only other al- 
ternative is a sterile prison-like exist- 
ence on welfare, A single parent lives in 
constant fear of becoming ill — the chil- 
dren often must go to Children's Aid which, 
in Ontario (where I raised my family) 
keeps the children for 3 months when con- 
ditions (like illness) do not call for separ- 
ation for that length of time. She faces 
relationships with men who are not willing 
to assume responsibility for children, She 
constantly faces nervous breakdowns from 
tensions brought on by work, rebellious chil- 
dren, lack of money, andlack of companion- 


ship. Some of these conditions may prevail. 


even when the women is not a lone parent, 


SCREAM 


October 16th 


! 


THE GRAPE 


Is there only one way to be a woman in 
the country? So many people are being put 
through by the insanities we carry within us. 

Some kind of l8th-century romanticism 
or maybe just isolation from changes is fee- 
ding a tightly structured, male-dominated 
freek culture in the country. Women flee- 
ing to the city, where they got a better 
chance of being real people & not paper 
cutouts, 

I would like to hear from anyone who has 
observations to share about this.Women & 


. men who have broken through; how did you 


begin & how is it going; is there women's 
communes out there?; are there certain 
places women are best to avoid /seek out? 
There's a scarcity of information about all 
this — if you can, please write to us at 
The GRAPE. 


hochiers lights 


I’ve never heard them, but according to 
the Witches’ Almanac, those of us in the 
south may have a chance on clear nights 
during the following periods: 

April 15-20 

July 15-20 

September 7-15 
September 27-October 2 

Described to me as flashes of colours 
flying over the sky; listening close you 
may hear them sing & crackle, 


He Canales, natoralist- 


This is a book written in 1840 by P.H, 
Gosse, now in paperback for $3.50 at 
Duthies and fascinating reading, The book is 
written as a series of conversations be- 
tween Charles & his Father during nature 
walks in Lower Canada. Each month is 
covered as new things appear in the forest: 


Indian Summer - Peculiar Weather - Su- 
pposed Causes - Lepidoptera - Freezing 
of the River - Winter Wren - Wasps - 
Nest of Leaf-cutting Bee - Moths —Snake - 
Insects on Fallen Leaves - Pearlfly - 
Grakles - Ignorance of Natural History 
hurtful to the Farmer. . .(etcetera) 


Charles & his father have a high-fly- 
ing conversational style, but that makes 
the book more entertaining. Besides, where 
else would you learn that the Northern three- 
toed Woodpecker (P. Tridactylus) has a 


barbed tongue for grabbing worms plus a . 
swivel at the back for flushing the insid- 
ious inhabitant into the light of day? 


cheapos: 


Rancid Butter: Make it good again by 
sealing it well and burying it about 2 
feet underground for a week or more, 
(Mrs, H. Trueman, Buckskin Cook- 
ery) 


Stale Bread & Cake: Sprinkle lightly with 
water, put it in a paper bag (close 
tight) and heat in moderate oven until 
crusts are crisp and insides soft, 
Eat fast. _ 


t- wet q 
proa sule 


It did not.please me, I need more room, 


more information, Any complaints about 


the stores I covered (Famous Foods, Wood- 
ward’s, Lifestream, Family Market, Van- 
couver Health, Galloway's, Shum) are wel- 
come, So are other observations about the 
stores in question or others, plus crit- 


icisms of the article, I compared about 


60 items in all, so more is forthcoming in 
a couple of weeks, ` 


SLAVERY & THE COURT 


I asked a lawyer about the chances of 
applying for guardianship of my own ut- 
erus or of that of another woman, He 
said it would not even get into court. 

The feeling of helplessness, horror and 
violationof human rights that I felt when 
first hearing about the Ottawa decision 
will not leave for some time. Women don’t 
have much better conditions in Canada 
than in the Arab countries where we are 
bought and sold. We merely have an illus- 
ion of freedom. 


X k k k k k k k KKKKKKKKKKKSE 


DISCUSSION PLANNED: 


BC Women’s Abortion Law Repeal Coal- 
ition meets every Tuesday, 7:30 pm, at 
483 East 28th Ave. (Fraser Bus) 


Feb 2 12:30 pm at UBC Penny Zeigler 
will speak on the U.S. Women’s A- 
bortion action and repeal movement 

Feb 3 12:30 pm Vancouver City College 
Penny Zeigler 

Feb 14 8 pm VCC ‘‘Can Abortions Be 
Safe and Available?" speakers Dr. 
David Claman, VGH, and Dr. Frans 
Koome who operates an abortion clin- 
ic in Renton, Wash. 

March 18 & 19 WINNIPEG, Canada’s first 
national conference on abortion will ` 
be held. 


For further information, call 876-6424, 


Ruby- Throated Hummingbird 

It is ashen, ash colored, At the top 
of its head & the throat, its feathers 
are flaming, like fire. They glisten, they 
. glow. 


Pine 

. The pine tree is tender, verdant, very 
verdant, It has particles of (dried) pine 
(resin. 1t has cones — pine cones; it 
has a bark, a thick skin. Ithas pine resin, a 
resin. (The wood) can be broken, shatt- 
ered. The pine is embracing. It is a pro- 
vider of light, a means of seeing, a resinous 
torch. It is spongy, porous, soft, It forms 
a resin; drops stand formed; they stand 
sputtering. They sputter. It burns, it il- 
luminates things, it makes a resin; a res- 
in exudes. It turns into a resin. Resin is 


required. 


The Precipice 

It is deep — a difficult, a dangerous 
place, a deathly place. It is dark, itis light, 
It is an abyss. 


(from 'Technicians of the Sac- 
red, ed. Jerome Rothenburg) 


"» w 9° 


‘Later, come tipis and whales... 
hungry — but —can’t — eat 
| 
iam waiting, 
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Have a Care 
for 


Day Care 


by LILLIAN V. POIRIER 


After eight busy hours in the company 
of 30-or-more lively kids, most day-care 
workers are generally too tired for much 
in the way of evening activities. 

A growing number, however, have been 
spending their recent off-hours organizing 
a union because they are tired of being 
tired and they are tired of tired excuses 
from their employers as to why they can’t 
get better working conditions. 

By the middle of February, they expect 
to be certified as the bargaining agent for 
at least 12 of the Lower Mainland's 50 
licensed day-care centres. Last Saturday, 
the first 50 members were accepted as 
Local 2 of the new Social Service Em- 
ployees’ Union, which was formed in Vic- 
toria last December by employees of family 
and children’s service agencies, 

According to the local’s first president, 
Larissa Tarwick, of the privately-owned 
Simon Fraser Village Day Care Centre in 
Burnaby (part of a Dawson Development 
Co. housing project, and not connected to 
SFU), there are in excess of 200 day care 
workers in Greater Vancouver, and the 
number. continues to grow as day care bo- 
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D are unde "Ue. 
“The CY of daycare workers are 

underpaid," says Tarwick. ‘‘Many of them 

earn less than the minimum wage of $1.50 


» per hour, The average day care worker 


earns $308 per month, even though you have 
to have ten (university-level) courses to 
qualify for day care work and many of the 
workers have a university background,’’ 

Tarwick says the local will formulate an 
across-the-board wage platform, even th- 
ough it has to negotiate with each employer 
individually, But just as important, it wants 
to get some uniform conditions-of-work 
agreements. 

“Some centres are built for day-care, 
and things are set up for what goes on 
there. But others are just an empty room 
in a church or something like that, and 
the worker has to be a janitor and carry 
things in and out each day. 

"In many centres, the workers go eight 
hours straight with no lunch break, or they 
have to eat their lunch with the kids, It 
takes all you can and more to go for eight 
hours with a group of kids, all under the 
age of five. i 


“The laws governing day care centres just 
have no teeth. The people who runthem get 
away with murder. They have too many kids, 
not enough staff, not enough equipment, 

“We think that if we improve our con- 
ditions, we will improve the kids’ con- 
ditions because we will be in better shape 
to do our jobs,” | 

Tarwick says the organizing activity 
comes none too soon, because large Am- 
erican corporations which market daycare 
centre chains are now eyeing the Vancouver 
market. 

“These Kentucky-fried chicken outfits 
will produce Kentucky- fried chicken child- 
ren. The problem is that many of the 


, Small, private centres are not making 


money, because only the non-profit agenc- 
ies (such as Alexandra and Gordon Houses) 
get government subsidies. If all the centres 
got subsidies, we could keep off the chains 
and we could provide adequate conditions 
for the workers.” 

If you want to get in on the act, call 
Tarwick at 255-4160, 


Kosmic 
News 


By AMANDA COLISHAW 


Though conditions which will most likely 
be explained elsewhere in the GRAPE pre- 
vented a full attendance for an in-depth 
discussion of what is wanted in the up- 
coming blastball season, there were a num- 
ber of pertinent decisions made at a re- 
cent Kosmic League meeting. 

And, for number one, the preseason open- 
er will be held on Saturday, March 18, at 
Cricket Chatter Park, It was agreed at the 
meeting that those teams that play in the 
preaseason opener will give some direc- 
tion to the Kosmic League, come summer. 

Among the least important decisions 
that were made at the meeting were: 1) 
the league should attempt to form OKLUA 
(Official Kosmic League Umpires Asso- 
ciation), It was felt that chuckers are the 


players who most get into the act and that. 


unless they have a completely freaky ump 
or one that is terribly precise, the funny 
farm is just around the corner. 2) It also 
decided that there would be a Kosmic Leag- 
ue Media Council, Mr. Engledink Bird- 
humper was elected Media Supervisor. 

But, dear friends, that is all largely or- 
ganizational crap. Next Monday night, there 
wil be another meeting at the Cecil Pub 
to confirm the great pre-season opener. 
The tossdown time will be 8 pm. 

We need you, Till then. 


opportunities 
again : 


It’s government grant writing time a- 
gain, kids. This time it's for the Oppor- 
tunities for Youth program which prom- 
ises to be bigger and better than ever. 


The budget this summer is $34 mil- 


lion — up from $25 million last year. 

The deadline for applications is way ear- 
lier — March 8, so the results can be 
announced in April. 

Application forms. can be obtained from 
all Canada Manpower Centres, from In- 
formation Canada in the Pacific Centre, 
or from the OFY head office at 1271 Howe 
Street, If you'd like to rap about the pro- 
gram, call 666-3406 and make an appoint- 
ment, 

The average size of most projects will 
be $10-$15 thousand, or a payroll of 8-12 
employees, according to Pat Canning, the 
newly selected regional heac for OFY, 

Four hundred applications have alread- 
y been received, So let's get those cards 
and letters going in! Praise Pierre Tru- 
deau, and pass the application! 


- back of Safeway stores to eat, or Seeing 


food co-op 
kicks to 
life 

By JEFF (“Let's Eat!’?) MARVIN 


If there is any one major inconsis- 
tency in our society, it must reside in 
the food industry. While millions are for- 
ced to subsist on diets of starch and low- 
grade meats, our farmers, solely because 
of economic policies favouring monopoly 
interests, dump potatoes, apples and wheat. 
Furthermore, fertile farm land is gobbled 
up for **development" by realestate sharks, 
increasing the erosion of the already pre- 
carious food-producing areas of the world. 

Members of the NDP in the Burrard con- 
stituency have united to stem, in a small 
way, this process, They have incorporated 


a food co-operative, with a store outlet at 


2952 West Fourth Avenue, due to open its 
doors on March Ist. 

According to Brian De Beck and Stan 
Persky, two members of the co-op, this is 
the first food co-op on the Lower Mainland 


= with an avowedly political flavour. 


‘*The intention is not just a cheap food 
outlet for co-op members,” said Persky. 
“Though this is obviously its great advan- 
tage, we are also consciously opposed to the 
capitalist distribution of food, which con- 
centrates profits in the hands of a few 
large chains and leaves many people in- 
adequately fed.” 

There is nothing more indicative of how 
this system works than seeing older men, 
Q longer *“economical) DL O uc tive °9 har- 


rows and rows of fresh meat which you 
can’t touch because you’re poor. 
There are now 70 members involved in 


the food co-op, which is registered in Vic- - 
toria as a legitimate non-profit association. 


The idea is to keep it small, and if mem- 
bership increases to over a few hundred, 
the intention is to split into another co-op, 
Also, other goods will be available to mem- 
bers at purely wholesale prices. 

As it is presently operated, each mem- 
ber group will be asked to contribute $100 
towards initial capital investment, if such 
members can afford it, Each member will 
then own ten shares, and if a members can- 
not afford the hundred dollars, the mem- 
ber will be asked to contribute what he or 
she can, Also, each member will be asked 
to pay a $2,00 weekly service charge to 
cover operation of the outlet, though pro- 
visions are made here too for those on 
fixed income such as pensioners. In this 
way, members will be able to receive all 
their food (and other goods) at wholesale 
cost price, thus enabling them to buy food 
at the cheapest rates in town, Non-mem- 
bers will be allowed to shop at the store 
for a three-week trial period after which 
they will be requred to decide whether 
they want to take out membership. - 

“Our conscious sympathy is with pe- 
ople who don't have money,’’ said deBeck, 

“Furthermore, we want to draw in people 
who are engaged in daily political work one 
with another, but who otherwise know very 
little about each other. It’s a good way of 
bringing people together," 

The co-op, which members proudly state 
receives no OFY or LIP money, has al- 
ready begun activities on the political front, 
with the formation of a number of boycott 
committees, Kraft products, California let- 


tuce and South African cigarettes (Roth- | 


man's) are now facing consumer wrath for 
their oppressive labour and economic pol- 
icies. 

A membership meeting and get-together 
for members and prospective members, and 
anyone interested in seeing this venture a 
success, will be held at the store, 2952 West 
4th, on February 12that8 pm. Those wanting 
further information can call 738-9429. 


has Huey 
sold out? 


On the basis of information becoming a- 


vailable, some people would immediately 


say yes, Reports have it that Newton is liv- 
ing in an expensive penthouse apartment 
from which he makes pronouncements on 
the nature of Panther splits and ''defec- 
tions.” 

The antagonism which has developed 
between Newton and his former comrade- 
in-arms Eldridge Cleaver is by now wide- 
ly known. What is not so apparent from the 
sensational press headlines is the nature 
of the ideological division, and the conflict 
of ideas on political organizing. 

Newton recently was freed for the third 
time from the stigma of the murder of an 
Oakland cop in 1968. He took that occas- 


ion to redefine the Panther political pos- 


ition, at least the position of the faction 
remaining loyal to him. 

If Newton has his way, the Panthers will 
now shun all forms of armed actions, which 
is the activity which placed them squarely 
in the public eye in the first place. From 
now on, Newton would stick to elections, 
working within the Church, and developing 
alliances with black entrepreneurs. From 
them he hopes to extract ““taxes” to fund 
Panther breakfast programs, while at the 
same time having them act as a buffer a- 
gainst encroaching white landlordism in 
the ghetto. 

Cleaver himself has disappeared from 
the Panther international. embassy in Al- 
giers and is rumoured to be on his way 
back to the States where he weuld organize 
Clandestinely for people’s armed war. A 
paper put out by the New York chapter 
which remained loyal to Cleaver, called 
RIGHT ON! and now called BABYLON, 
has attracted much support. Indeed, the 
Northern California chapter of the Party, 
once the touchstone of Newton’s power 
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Whatever m rm “one fact re- 
mains clear. The black people themselves 
are the ones who will judge which tactics 
are the correct ones to unburden them of 
racist oppression, And in the long run, it 
is those leaders who remain consistent 


and militant in their activities who will 


earn the respect of the people they are 


presumably fighting for. 
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A NEW THEATRE ENSEMBLE 
PRESENTS: 


“SCENES FROM 
LIFE IN THE MackenDe 
RIVER DELTA" 


BY HERSCHEL HAKDIN 
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by PETER BURTON 


The young man, nude, walks slowly down 
the path between railroad tracks. As he 
lies down, the camera focuses on his feet, 
the toes covered with pitch from the ties. 
In the warm sun he moves his hands to 
his crotch and slowly begins to masturbate. 
The camera moves from his cock to his 
face and back over his body. As his hands 
move faster a train appears around the bend 
on the same track, heading directly for 
him. As he climaxes, the train and the man 
merge into one. 

If the film described here is ruled 
obscene, five people face the possibility of 
jail sentences, for they are charged with 
three counts under the criminal code of 
obscenity. 

Back in August, when the film was shown 
at Ihor Toduruk's Cerebral Erection Part 
II, an underground film festival, a ''citizen" 
complained and the morality squad investi- 
gated. 


of public morals. 

Toduruk himself, the projectionist Dave 
Miller, Gigi Flicker, the ticket seller, the 
lobby hostess Claire O'Kane, and the pop- 
corn seller Laverne O'Kane are the five 
people whose trial began in police court 
before Judge Darryl Jones yesterday. 

Detective Andrew Roberts was on the 
stand for several hours, testifying about 
how he entered the theatre on Aug. 17, 
along with Det, Young, and watched the 
film, He described how he, Young, and two 
other morality squad detectives returned on 
the 19th, made the seizure, and interrogated 
the defendants. 

Roberts is a large man, with grey hair 
and matching sideburns and moustache. 
The wearied demeanor of the professional 
porn watcher was evident throughout his 
testimony. He claimed that the defendant, 
Ihor Toduruk, said “The EGGTIMER, That 
one might be obscene. I thought it would 
be that one," 

After Det. Robert's testimony, the other 
three morality cops flashed quickly by. 

Then, B.C. Censor, Ray McDonald, took 
the stand, as a prosecution witness. The 
prosecutor made it clear that an evaluation 
by MacDonald's department was not the. 
same as the Criminal Code stand on ob- 
scenity. (Which raises the question of why 
bother with the B.C. Censor if his rulings 
afford no protection.) 

* The lawyer for four of the defendants, 
Don Rosenbloom, asked MacDonald if he 
had seen a film called BEASTS AND CHIL- 
DREN, which was shown on Granville rec- 
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Continued from page 3 


with a supposed capacity of 75, the situation ` 
became completely chaotic. For the women 


who worked the banquets, even the $4 an 
hour, plus tips, was hardly enough, con- 
sidering the increased abuse they. had to 
face given the usual 90 to 110 people who 
crowded the banquet hall, 

A man, Bruce, was brought in tocontrol 
the situation. And he did, quite successfully, 
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Out of some six to eight films, only = 


by Neal White, was seized by the keepers TY ; 
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ently, and included a masturbation scene, 


though the penis was notshown. MacDonald, ` 


unfortunately couldn't remember the film, 
and suggested that one of his assistants had 
ruled on it, so Rosenbloom had to drop that 
line of questioning. 

When the trial began in the morning, the 
film was shown to an enraptured audience 
composed mainly of young lawyers, who 
were so fascinated by the masturbation 
scene they didn’t even giggle. 


and the banquets ran more efficiently. 

Things were changing atthe Inn, however. 
The owners opened a new outlet in Victoria 
where the wages for the women were $2 
an hour plus tips for the pub and $2 an 
hour without tips for the banquet, This 
compared unfavourably with the Vancouver 
wench’s wages of $2 an hour plus tips for 
the pub, and $4 an hour plus tips for 
banquets. 

Before Christmas, John Jones, who owns 
50% of the Inn’s stock, threatened to clean 
the place out. Then he went to Hawaii. 

Robin Hughes, owner of 42% of the stock, 
was managing the Victoria outlet, and 
Clarke Jackson, the Vancouver manager, 
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Defendants Ihor Toduruk and Claire ; 
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When the filim had to be shown again in 
the afternoon, because the sound track had 
not come through in the morning, the court- 
room was cleared. 

It is not too long ago that the players 
and hosts of a performance of the Michael 
McLure play, THE BEARD, were convicted 
of obscenity in this town, and Ronnie’s 
Riverqueen was put out of business. The 
end of the trial will tell if Ihor and his 
friends suffer a similar fate. 


remained in charge here. 

On January 25th, Bruce reported to work, 
but the Evil Inn was closed up. He phoned 
John Jones and was told that his sevices 
were no longer required. When he asked 
about notice, he was told, ‘“This is your 
notice. ^ 

Later Bruce found out that all but about 
four of the women workers had received 
the same treatment, and that the place was 
closed down for a week. The four ''wen- 
ches?" who weren't fired were all women 
who had been working at the place only a 
few months. The excuse for all this was 
that the Medieval Inn, Vancouver's res- 
taurant success of the year, wasn’t making 
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In a curious way the burden of proof is 
on the defendants, as the prosecution simply 
introduces factual evidence as to presenta- 
tion and personnel, The judge makes the 
decision, so it is up to the defendants to 
prove that the film is not obscene. 

It’s all happening at 312 Main St. in 
Courtroom #4, but you probably missed 
the film. However, if the defence is suc 
cessful, perhaps Ihor will arrange a special 
showing. 


enough money. 

Bruce intends to sue the Inn for holiday 
pay, and two weeks notice. Though I have 
spoken to a number of women who have 
worked at the Inn previously, I haven’t 
been able to get in touch with any who 
were recently fired. 

It’s obvious that women are on the 
bottom rung of the economic ladder in 
many respects. That the women at the Inn 
were better paid than many of their sisters 
is also true. But that is no excuse, it would 
seem, for the callous treatment all the 
employees have received at the hands of the 
Inn's owners in the last week, ` 

More next issue, . 
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By ‘ZIT’ BODINSKY 


One of the most common questions posed 
by beginning photographers is “Will this 
camera take slides?" At first glance, sucha 
question may seem absurd, but to the be- 
ginner, faced with dozens of different films 
to use, that question becomes one of more 
than passing import. 

Your average picture is accomplished by 
exposing sensitive film to light, and the re- 
finements in technology over the last two 
decades have gone a long way to ensuring 
that just the right amount of light is al- 
lowed to pass through the lens to expose 
the film. Essentially, there are three im- 
portant variables determining correct ex- 
posure: 

1) SHUTTER SPEED refers to the move- 
ment of the curtain away from the lens o- 
pening allowing light to reach the film. Most 
35 mm cameras have adjustable shutter 
speeds ranging in graded steps from 1 to 
1/1000 second, with provision for time ex- 
posures, that is, for manually keeping the 
shutter open for more than a second. Time 
exposures are generally used atnight, when 
light conditions are weak, and are easily 
determined by the use of most conventional 
light- meters. 

2) f-STOPS OR APERTURE OPENINGS 
refer to the opening in the “iris” of the 
lens. Much like the human eye, the cam- 
era lens can be mechanically operated to 
open or close depending on light condit- 
ions. With the human eye, when there is 
bright light, the iris closes down, allow- 
ing in less light; under darker conditions, 
the iris opens wider. The same principle 
holds for photography. Under very bright 
conditions, the aperture must be ‘‘stopped 
down” to compensate for the excessive 


brightness; under darker conditions, the 
Opened wider to allow more 


apertur re is 


yt = fers to the 
light- sensitivity of the film. Each film is 


more or less sensitive to light, and there 
are now many films of different sensitiv- 
ities to cover, all conditions. For exam- 
ple, under dim conditions or indoor light, 
you'll want a ''faster" film which will al- 
low the use of faster shutter speeds indark 
light. For most daylight situations, how- 
ever, a medium speed film like Kodak 
Plus X (ASA 125) is more than adequate, 

With these three critical parameters in 
mind, a brief review of some of the more 
popular films will give you an idea of 
which film to use and when. Most of these 
films vary in terms of contrast (or acu- 
tance, referring to the brilliance of whites 
against blacks, etc.) and therefore each 
will give better results if it is developed 
in one or other of the fine-grain high- 
speed developers now hitting the market. 
But more of that later. 

In the black and white format, Kodak 
produces three very popular makes, Pan- 
atomic-X film has an ASA rating of 32 and 
is characterized by very fine-grain tex- 
ture, Plus-X panatomic film has an ASA 
rating of 125 and is one of the most pop- 
ular daylight B&W films. Tri-X pan is 
perhaps the most versatile film with an 
ASA rating of 400. This film can be ra- 
ted at higher speeds, such as 800, 1200 
or 1600 and with appropriate development 
(in Diafine or D-76) gives excellent re- 
sults, This process by which a film is 
rated at a higher ASA than given and then 
developed in a special developers is cal- 
led ‘‘pushing” and it enables the photo- 
grapher to shoot under almost any light 
condition without flash. Tri-X is very 
popular because it gives very good results 
when pushed. 

Ilford also puts out a series of B&W 
films at equivalent ratings to Kodak. These 
films are of good quality, in some cases 
(like Ilford FP4, ASA 125) better than its 
Kodak counterpart, and are cheaper in 
'price. 

Other manufacturers of quality B&W 
films are Fuji and Afga. Afgapan 1000 is 
the fastest film on the market and can 
be pushed to 4000 and still give excel- 
lent results, Problem is there is very 
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little of it available right now. The slow- 


er speed Agfa films are of excellent fine 


grain and if developed in Agfa's Rodinal 
developer they provide probably the best 
results you'll get among any of the slower 
speed films. 

B&W films can usually be gotten in cas- 
settes containing 20 or 36 exposures priced 
at about 80€ for the smaller roll and about 
$L10 for the 36-exposure roll at the better 
economy stores (London Drugs has the 
cheapest film prices in town for B&W). 
However, a more economical method of 
shooting 35 mm. is by ‘‘bulk loading", a 


system whereby film is loaded into cas- 


settes from a 50 or 100 foot roll. The bulk- 
loader itself can be gotten for less than 
ten dollars, and the savings are really e- 
normous for the interested photographer. 

Colour films are very expensive and dif- 


ficult to develop by yourself unless you wan’. 


to get into some really expensive chemi- 


. cals. These films are usually quite slow in 


ASA in the colour negative format (for col- 
our prints), though colour slides are much 
more varied in scope. The most popular. 
colour print film is Kodacolour, though 
Fujicolour is now quite readily available. 
Average cost for a roll of 36-exposure 
colour print film will be about $7.50 for 
developing alone, and the results are not 
always satisfactory from the processors 
in town who run a mass-processing type 
of operation. 

Colour slides, though they require some 
sort of projector to be viewed adequately, 
are a lot less expensive and can be made 
into prints if so desired. There are a 
wide variety of slide films available, each 
with a different base providing different 
**eolour" tones. For instance, Aghachrome 
(ASA 50) has a greenish tone while Ekta- 
chrome (ASA 64 or high-speed at 160) is 
bluish in format. Anscochrome makes a 
fine series of high-speed slide films, such 
as Ansco 200 which has been rated as the 
finest all-around slide film available. An- 
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sco also makes 2 500 film (rated at ASA 


much more versatile than Kodachrome 
film (ASA 25 or 64), Finally, Fujichrome 
at ASA 100 is the least expensive of them 
all and, according to many who have used 
it, the best in terms of colour contrast. 

Some of these colour slide films can be 
bulk-loaded as the B&W above, but un- 
less you’re really into slides, you’ll find 
the cost prohibitive. For example, a 125- 
foot bulk roll of Ansco 200 sells regularly 
for over $40.00. 

This has been a brief overview of the 
films available, and there are many left 


ed of course rendering it 
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unmentioned (because of space limitations) 
which are made for special purposes and 
which provide more unique characteristics 
for special conditions. Furthermore, in 


- future articles P11 run down the different 


developers and chemicals on the market 


to familiarize the reader with the wide 
array available to satisfy almost any pho- 
tographic need. In fact, in next week's 
GRAPE, a model darkroom set-up for 
developing one’s own film and prints will 
be presented for the many amateurs in- 
terested in getting into it but who are bud- 
get-minded. Indeed, a perfectly acceptable 
darkroom can be set up for well under $150 
depending on the equipment, and with the 
new Russian and Japanese enlargers a- 
vailable, sometimes as low as $85-$100, 
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By PETER BURTON 


The Canadian Government believes in so- 
cial reforms, but not in social revolutions. 
On January 14, 1972, Patrick Esmond- White 
had a two and a half hour interview ina 
Georgia Hotel suite as part of the govern- 
ment's attempt to tell the difference be- 
tween the two. 

Pat had answered an ad that appeared 
in Vancouver's two daily newspapers in 
mid- December, offeringa position with the 
federal government's Security Planning and 
Research Group, a new branch of theSolic- 


itor- General's department. that vas S T : 


ced in the late summer of 197 ro 


The task of this agency is to Citi | 


between ‘‘goodreformers’’ and''subversive 
elements," Heading up the force is CoL 
Robert Bourne, formerly of the Canadian 
Army's Intelligence section. 

The advertisement Pat answered was very 
explicit about the kind of person the govern- 
ment was seeking for the job of “Regional 
Analyst." Besides being “qualified in the 
knowledge and use of both the English and 
French languages," the application was 
required to have a university degree in 
psychology, sociology, law, political sci- 
ence, criminology or economics. 


But there was more involved in the job, . 


which has a salary up to $17,031 a year. 

The ad stated that “, . .the successful 
candidate will be responsible for the an- 
alysis of basic security problems caused 
by social unrest. The incumbent will con- 
duct research and studies, on a continuing 
basis, on subversive doctrines, violence in 
society, revolutionary activities and infor- 
mation techniques; review and evaluate in- 
ternal security information from various 
sources; assist in developing policy pro- 
posals to counter anticipated threats to the 
security of Canadians and in preparing a 
continuous appreciation of the internal se- 

. curity situation in Canada.” 

And besides the degree and the bilingual 
fluency, the ad specified other qualifi- 
cations: 

“¿Applicants must have a thorough know- 


ledge of the British Columbia region in 


terms of economics, geography, political 
groupings and social problems," it read. 

As well, itdemanded‘. . .a good under- 
standing of various political groupings and 
theories in Canada as well as knowledge of 
various philosophies and doctrines advo- 
cated by present day world leaders. Appli- 
cants must also be familiar with current . 
information techniques and have knowledge 
and an awareness of current radical group 
activities in North America. A knowledge 
and understanding of the role of the police 
and of the military in Canadian society is 
desirable.” 
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Pat Esmond-White has the qualifications 
for the job, “in a perverse kindof way,” 
as he says. 
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Present y, s works with the Cool- Aid 
Food Co-operative, but he hasn’t always 
been an alternative culture worker. A few 
years ago he worked in the office of one 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau, and was employed 
by the federal government up until the early 
part of 1971, 

From involvement in student Liberal pol- 
itics while at Ottawa’s Carleton University, 
Pat became involved in Trudeau’s Liberal 
leadership campaign in 1968, His six months 
in the Prime Minister’s office followed his 
graduation with a B.A. in 1969, 

—_ some months of —— heen 
, Patr ta ed to Ottawa 


"ot the National Hostel Task Force. 

But Pat's government job ran out, and 
his contact with other young people during 
the summer of 1970 resulted in what could 
be termed his dropping out at 24 years of 
age. The idea of applying for the job was 
suggested by some friends who had seen 
the advertisement in the paper. 

His applicationwent in a few days be- 
fore the Dec. 22, 1971 deadline, and two 
weeks later he received an acknowledge- 
ment. The application was a standard one, 
asking background information on dates 
of birth, jobs, residences, and the like. 
In addition, it asked the sender to ex- 
plain ‘what makes you qualified for the 
job.’ 
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The three men were very straight look- 
ing. As Pat said, “One of them might have 
been wearing a coloured shirt.” 

One of them was F.D. Cooper, Chief, 
Compensation and Classification in the 
Solicitor- General's Department, 

The other two were identified by name 
only, with no rank or government ser- 
vice stated. According to Pat, they came 
on a little heavier than Cooper, though he 
felt that may just have been a role. 

All three of these men were between 
35 and 45, and, by their accents, Pat was 
sure they were all Canadian. 

I spoke to Pat a few days ago, and the 
interview had taken place two weeks pre- 
vious to our conversation. His memory of 
some of the things that had taken place 
had faded, especially since the interview 
was two and a half hours under fairly in- 
tense pressure. What follows are his re- 
collections of the interview, though the 
questions are not necessarily in the order 
they were asked. 

*"me interview was basically a series 
of loaded but intelligent questions inten- 
ded to draw me into expressing opinions 
which they would then note and question 
further," Pat said. 


* * * x * * * * * * 


QUESTION: What are the various im- 
plications of Canada’s recognition of Red 


allowed to enter Canada to stir up and in- 


China? Pat responded to this question by 
saying that he could see much good in it, 
but it wasmade clear that he was supposed 
to mention that the Chinese would use their 
embassy for espionage. At this time, his 
questioners joked about a chauffeur at the 
Chinese Embassy who, they claimed, was 
really a colonel, 

QUESTION: Have you ever met any Mao- 
ists? The interviewers never said what they 
considered a Maoist to be, but Pat replied 
that he had met some and had interesting 
conversations with them. He was then ask- 
ed where he had met them, and replied in a 
suitably vague fashion. 

QUESTION: One of the men read a quo- 
tation from DO IT, a book by Jerry Rubin. 
The quote was a statement by Rubin to the 
effect that it should be the policy of the 
New Left to present legitimate demands in 
an obnoxious and unmeetable fashion. Then 
when they aren't met, to be outraged, always 
keeping in mind revolutionary aims. Pat 
was asked, ‘‘How do you feel about the quote? 
What should the government do? If the dem- 
ands are accepted, should the. New Left 
be given credit?” 

QUESTION: “How do you distinguish be- 
tween groups that are subversive and those 
that aren't?" Pat replied that the criteria 
he would use was whether or not the group 
advocated violence or used violence. The 
interviewers suggested they thought there 
were five kinds of subversive groups, and 
asked Pat what they were. Pat could only 
think of two he thought they would con- 
sider subversive — Marxist Leninist and 
Anarchist, The three madeitclear they also 
considered right wing groups subversive. 

QUESTION: Pat was asked about the com- 
puter demonstration at Sir George Williams 
University in Montreal in 1969, (Black and 
white students at Sir George occupied the 
computer centre to protest racism at the 
school. When the police attacked, the centre 
was destroyed.) The questions related to 
people like Rosie Douglas, who was con- 
victed recently. “Should better checks have 
been run on Rosie and the other black stu- 
dents from the Caribbean to prevent them 
from coming and attending Canadian miv- 
ersities at Canadian Mt bw > 


QUESTION: She 


cite violence? It was suggested to Pat that 
their live presence was more dangerous to 
Canada than their books or other writings. 

QUESTION: The three government em- 
ployees asked about three organizations plus 
a list of names. The organizations were 
the Partisan Party, the Unemployed Citi- 
zens’ Welfare Improvement Council, and 
the Youngbloods. The only.name Pat rec- 
ognized was Rosie Douglas. He was asked 
to describe each group or individual, and 
their politics, but on the individuals he 
struck out, When I spoke to him, he could- 
n't remember any of the names. They knew 
Pat worked at Cool- Aid and at first feigned 
lack of knowledge of the group. Later they 
indicated they knew some, but not. that 
much, about the organization. 

QUESTION: There was a long discus- 
sion about Quebec. Much of it, according 
to Pat, centred around the recent state- 
ment by author Pierre Vallieres in which 
he denounced the activities of the Front 
de Liberation du Quebec (FLQ) and came 
out in support of the electorally oriented 


independence party, the Parti Quebecois 


(PQ) Pat was asked what the implications 
of Vallieres’ statements were to the PQ? 
to Quebecois? To the FLQ? To the next 
elections in Quebec and Canada? He argued 
with them over the role of the police in 
the October events, especially regarding 
censorship of FLQ communications, Pat 
also said that the separation was inevitable, 
and that Trudeau knew this privately. He 
said that he thought they privately agreed. 
QUESTION: “If you got the job and had 


' information that you knew would be useful 


to your friends on the street, but was clas- 
sified secret, would you relate it to them?” 

QUESTION: One of the men read a quote 
from Trudeau in French on the new agency. 
The quote was to the effect that it was the 
object of the government program to study 


- and understand change in society so the gov- 


ernment could act rather than react, Pat 
was asked to translate the quote into Eng- 
lish, and then to give examples of where 


. this was done. He suggested that the Oppor- 


tunities For Youth Program and the Local 
Incentives Program were examples of this 
policy. . 

QUESTION: Pat was asked about his 


Cool-Aid friends and what they thought of 
his applying for the job. He said a number 
of them were up tight about it, 

QUESTION: What do you do about rev- 
olutionary individuals who infiltrate key 
positions in society, for example, the me- 
dia, to bring about subversive ends? The 
three complained about the media, saying 
they had come out here and received bad 
press coverage when all they were doing 
was interviewing people for the civiljser- 
vice, 

There were other questions which Pat 
couldn't remember, and other names, At 
one point he told them that he had héard 
that an ex-CIA agent from Minhesotg had 
already been hired. They laughed at this, 
saying, ‘‘We’d like to meet the man, but 
'ex-CIA agents have a habit of still being 
CIA agents. ^ 

When Pat left, they thanked him, and said 
it had been aninterestinginterview. Pattold 
me it seemed they found it stimulating, 
though he felt they drew a line several 
shades to the political right from the mod- 
erate stance he took in the interview. But 
he didn't feel thatcommunication had been so 


good that he would get the jcb, or if he got 


the job, that he would be listened to, 
At that time, Pat was given another ap- 
plication form and was told to send it to 
Ottawa. Then the next step in his applica- 
tion — a security check by the RCMP — 
would be taken. The form was the stan- 
dard one, except that it asked if he had 
ever been convicted of a criminal offense, 
and asked the dates travelled to Commun- 
ist countries ‘‘except on official Canadian 
government business." That question is 
standard on government security forms. 
Pat does not intend fo take that step. 


x * * * * * * * * * 


So what’s it all about? 

In the interview, Pat said he was told 
that approximately 12 people, including 
secretarial staff, had already been hired 
to work at the Ottawa offices of the Secur- 
ity Planning and Research Group, 

But, he says, the three men interviewing 
him weren't sure they would get te money 
“They tried to impress it on me that it 
wasn't a spying job, that I wouldn't be ex- 
pected to put on disguises and hit the 
streets," 

Despite their emphasis om this point, 
Pat still felt uncomfortable about the whole 
question of secret papers and secrecy oaths. 

From his interview with these three men, 
and from his experience working in Ottawa 
previously, Pat felt that these people prob- 
ably believed that this new agency repre- 
sented a new source of information for the 
government, and a source that would per- 
mit them, in Pat’s words, to encourage 
social change that they could handle." 

And that is perhaps the name of the game 


for the federal government at this time, 


at least as far as British Columbia is 
concerned. 

Obviously the left wing does not pose 
the threat of violent overthrow of the 
government at this time. The most the 
government has to fear is the threat of 
sporadic terrorism, or the possibility of 
recurrent riots (which have usually been 
police-initiated in the past). 

But the basis for discontent is present, 
Unemployment and inflation, ecological 
problems, racial oppression are not going 
to disappear and have the prospectof get- 
ting worse. Intensifying the situation is the 
fact that the Quebecois are continuing to 
move dynamically in the direction of so- 
cialism, with the possibility that the con- 
tinued ferment there could increase the 
tensions in English Canada. 

With the new agency, with 35 inter- 
views across Canada in recent weeks, 
with 12 people already hired, and with the 
public advertisement, the government is 
serving notice of its intentions to some 
extent. 

The carrot stick of OFY and LIP will 
be held up, to divert energies, while the 
‘‘study and advisory’’ group, relying on 
RCMP files, will watch for ‘‘subversive 
trends” and try, undoubtedly, to shut them 
off in the bud, 

Perhaps many Canadians should ask a 
few questions about a society that carries 
out this form of social control And for 
organizers, it might not be a bad idea to 
ask just who is being helped when the gov- 
ernment helps them. 
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^irst thing to do, get some bamboo, 


Best to get aged bamboo if you can 
find it somewhere. Sometimes you find 
it as coat-hanger rod in closet of old 
abandoned house. It gives great tone, Bam- 
boo can be found in many furniture or 
carpet stores for cheap or free. Check 
carefully for cracks especially at joints 
where branches grew. Hard to steal 12 
foot bamboo costs around $2-4, 

Second thing to do is cut bamboo, Most 
manufactured flutes are measured at length 
equals 30 times diameter, Obviously, this 


-will be impossible for most bamboo flutes 


because they are so big around, So if you 
want the perfect flute, look for the narrow-. 
est stock, and remember: the closer you 
stay to the above ratio, the closer will be 


‘the relationship of the higher notes to the . 


lower ones. If you're not a perfectionist, 
you make the flute as long as you want; 
the longer it is, the lower the tone. 


Before you cut your bamboo, decide 
which end will carry the blow hole, and 
make sure the membrane in the joint will 


THE GRAPE 


v 


effectively close off the end so no air 
escapes. Saw carefully or you will splin- 
ter. Use a hacksaw or other fine toothed 


blade to avoid splinters and cracks. Ro-. 


tate bamboo slowly as you saw, thus cut- 

ting around the whole tube sort of at once. 
Cutright near joints. . 
File cross section smooth and watch 

beauty. Next punch out inside membrane 


with rod. 


A kite" 
BLOW HOLE | 


Don't punch too hard, Don't remove the 
membrane at the blow hole end, as it is 
a resonator and block to keep the air flow, 
going in the right direction. 

Smooth down the ragged edge of inside 
membrane with long rattail file.: This is 
not always easy; takes patience, Inside 
wall of flute should be smooth, true and 


p PAPE. | t 
WRAPPEO AROUND STICK 


Now holes. 

Put in as many as you like, 

There are many styles of flutes, with 
anywhere from 2 to 12 holes. It all de- 
pends on what you want. Make How hole 


first. Make from one-fourth to one-half. 


inch from end membrane. Don't make too 
big or too little. Make large enough to 
catch air blown over it, but small enough 


Photo: DIRK VISSER 


to be able to stop it up with the tip of 
your finger laid across the opening. The 
hole (all holes) should be very evenly 
smoothed for good tone. You can use 
scraps of bamboo to experiment with size 
and angle of tone (blow) hole if you want 
to be a serious flute maker. 

Burning holes with red hot rod is pop- 
ular, but can crack flute from intense 
expansion, Best to use red hot skinny 
rod to make several small overlapping 
holes, Or several rod each one thicker 
than the last Burning bamboo smells 


‘good. Best way is to use Japanese hand 


drill, 
one, 

For finger holes, almost anywhere they 
go is fine, as long as you can stop them 
up completely. If you work at it, you 
can make beautiful music no matter how 
weird the scale. A good rule is to keep 
them the same distance from each oth- 
er. 090000000 

Is best but not necessary to lacquer 
the insides of flute, as this protects 
it from breath moisture. Thin coat is 
best. Thin lacquer 50% Pour into flute 
after having taped up the holes. Then pour 
out! Is not easy to cover all the sur- 
face; takes patience. Thin coat is best. 

To protect it, wrap flute with strong 
thread or fishing line. It’s best to glue 
it on. And varnish the thread when it's 
dry. Wrap it tight and even and pretty. 

If you lacquer inside of flute, then wipe 
out moisture when done playing. 

Rub soy oil on flute once in a while, 
and store in cool place (a flute stash?). 

Avoid extreme temperature changes. Nice 
to make a case for your new friend, 


if you ever happen to come across 


By FATIMA EL HASHBAR (The Lebanese 
Red) 


This is the first of a series on the Van- 
couver drug scene, “Accurate info on what's 
in and about town...’ as they say. It's not . 


a moral heavy on the use or non-use, just 


a little street sociology and a few rays 
in some dark corners, If you're gonna score, 
you'll score, so you may as well know if 


you're playing with a baseball or a water- 


melon. 
The reports come from various sour- 
ces, some more reliable than others so 


your own good sense is still your best 


ally. 
Though the ''Killer Weed" is not in 


rates a Dick Clark " out of 10, For the 


nationalists there's still a few bricks of 


B.C.’s own, Comes on like a small cannon’ 


and it's oh-so-clean and fluffy! 


Hash forhardier heads. . .Tons (almost 


literally) of low-quality blonde Lebanese. 
It comes in inch-thick slabs, non-opiated, 
‘very crumbly, and goes about sixty an 


ounce and $4-5 a gram. The rumour is 


it’s a Mafia import — so if G.M.'s your 


car, then this is your smoke, Look for 
some fine Indian and Afghani, Two toke., 
meditation whether you want it or not, 


The Indian is almost black, hard and 


gummy in a half inch wafer and disc. Both 
are non-opiated and a good buy at under 
$80 an ounce, Super-red Lebanese hash 
oil, looks. just like golden corn syrup, 
at $30 a vial (one vial equals almost an 
ounce of hash) A nice deal but it’s dy- 
namite and you'll end up smoking more. 
ESYCHEDELIA, . + the Orange Sunshine 
lots more of the 


iri AlL or ir ping 


(eighth inch) bright orange barrels of clean 
powerful L.S.D, Each barrel contains 340 
micrograms — roughly three times the do- 
sage of most street acids, soa third or a 
half is good if you’re just starting your 
investigations. It’s selling between $50 and 
$60 per hundred hits, so don’t pay over $2 
for a single. There's also some “Mr, Na- 
tural" light orange quarter inch blotter, 
quite clean, but under 120 mics. per square 
At $85-$95 per hundred, it's on the street 
at $2-$2.50 a hit — not really worth the 
prices, Windowpane (Clear Light) is $1100 
a gram in California, so you won’t see 
much of it up here. | 
MESCALINE is always scarce and you're 
only really safe if you have peyote. Nocac- 
tus around so a brief look at some tabs and 
caps. Light brown tabs at $2.50 each are 
supposedly genuine synthetic mescaline 
(90% of ‘‘mescaline’’ scientifically tested 
turns out to be something else), Some say 
it’s pretty good, and it’s definitely not 
speedy (PCP?), Cheap crystal in various 
light colours is being sold as mescaline 
but is actually poor quality LSD. It will 
appear in larger number one caps but it’s 
a small dose and large buffer. The MDA 


in the grey No, 2 CapSnot only smells and 


tastes like Drano, it might as well be 
Drano (with a little speed and procaine 
for good measure). 

-FAMOUS FOOLS: Let’s have a warm 
Vancouver welcome for Abe Snidenko, He’s 
been in town about two weeks on an indef- 
inite stay. You. all remember Abe for his 
excellent work in the soft-drug prevention 
field in past summers. That’s right, the 


fall supply, it can be found, Produce of “2 
Mexico is $15-20 a weight ounce with 
three-quarter ounce lids at $10-12,.. 


~~ 


same summers that junk addiction went - 


up ten per cent, Good job, Abe, 


Also keep a wide eye out for a dark- 


haired over-thirty (male) and a blonde- 
haired under-thirty (female) Right out of 
“Better. Homes and Gardens,” but they've 
got the bread and they could get lucky. 


Well. . .it looks like time to roll it up ` 


and get off, Next week, Handy Home Hash- 
pipes and the Care and Feeding of the 
Mescaline Syndrome. 

Love, Fatima 


(PS. Send in any other info on what’s 


available, good, bad, or helpful, as well ` 


as criticisms care of The GRAPE, 95 
Powell St., Vancouver 4, B.C.) ` 
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QUEBEC 


By JEFF MARVIN 
DRAPEAU AU POTEAU! 


In the rush of events surrounding Que- 
bec, nothing is more evident than the ut- 
ter bankruptcy of the political establishment 
there, especially the Montreal section. Dur- 
ing the October crisis, Mayor Drapeau and 
his henchmen were able to convince the 
electorate that he and he alone could save 
the population from the excesses of the F LQ. 
Aside from the fact that few soldiers could 
be found protecting the masses living east 
of ‘‘The Main’’ as they were concentrated in 
Westmount and Mount Royal, analyses of vo- 
ting patterns subsequently indicated that of 
the few French Canadians who voted, only 
about 20% voted for Drapeau. Without the 
massive turnout from the English ghettos, 
Drapeau could not have won. 

Now, even the most paranoid of English 
Montrealers is more afraid of Drapeau than 
of the FLQ, if these people are thinking at 
all, Bombs in mailboxes? Remove the boxes, 
says the mayor. FIQ communiques from 
pay-phones? Away with the phone-booths, 
then, Drapeau, in his fevered pitch to fear 
and reaction, is clearly losing his marbles. 


Yet his grip on the municipalapparatusis . 


‘complete, and the meagre attempt of FRAP 
in the last election to dislodge him met with 
defeat. Drapeau, of course, had a little 
help from his friends, like Federal Man- 
power Minister Jean Marchand who, on 
a Vancouver hot-line radio show, said 
FRAP was an FLQ front, In reality, it was 
an unstable coalition of low-income and 
citizens’ groups who were totally unpre- 
pared for the violence of the state which 
jailed so many supporters of a free Quebec. 


One of Drapeau's main men in City Hall 


is Lucien Saulnier, head of the Executive 
Committee, and, some think, the real king- 
pin of Montreal city politics, His brother, 
Jacques Saulnier, was recently elevated to 


^* the post of Police Chief, as clear an act 


of patronage ever seen in that city. 

About five years ago, the Prevost Com- 
mission was convened to study the whole 
system of justice in Quebec. At that time, 
hundreds of witnesses, including prom- 
inent members of the police force, were 
asked to appear before it to give testi- 
mony. One especially interesting docu- 
ment which has recently come to light is 
the dossier on Jacques Saulnier, reflecting 


on his activities when he was head of the 
"^erality Squad, Aside from accepting bribes 
such as colour television sets, itseems Mr. 
Saulnier earned very little respect from 
among his compatriots, short of his syco- 
phantic attachment to Drapeau and Lucien 
Saulnier. 

Drapeau called it a campaign of slander 


~ against the new top-cop, Saulnier himself 


complained of mysterious figures who wan- 
ted him removed for political reasons. 
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Really, the most amazing and disturbing 
element of the whole sordid affair is that 
many citizens have become so accustom- 
ed to this type of behaviour from the auth- 
orities that they hardly bat an eyelash when 


some new piece of information comes to light. 


It’s high time politics, and power, was re- 
stored to the people. 
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CROSS KIDNAPPERS WOULD HEAD TO 
ALGERIA (Quebec- Presse) 


Members of the FLQ Liberation Cell, 
now residing in Cuba, have asked the Cu- 
ban government for permission to move to 
Algeria, The members of this cell include 
Jacques Lanctot (26), Suzanne Lanctot (22), 
and their two children; Jacques Cossette- 
Trudel (25) and Louise Trudel (24, also 


the sister of Jacques Lanctot); Marc Car- 


bonneau (38, former leader of the Taxi 
Liberation Movement); and Pierre Seguin. 
They all arrived in Havana on December 


:4, 1970 after negotiating for the release 


of James Cross, British Trade Commis- 
sioner who was in their custody since ear- 
ly October. 

According to Pierre Cloutier, a mem- 
ber oflaywer Robert Lemieux's group who 
visited the militants at their home in the 
Hotel Deauville in Havana, they would like 
very much to return to Quebec clandes- 
tinely, of which their move to Algeria 
would constitute a first step. 

According to Cloutier, Lanctot and Car- 
bonneau are working, voluntarily, as con- 
struction workers. They spend very little 
money and live quite by themselves, refu- 
sing to meet with journalists or to make 


political statements. They seem to be well- | 


treated, are in good health and are living 
comfortably. 

What is interesting is that the members 
seem to besplitting along ideological lines, 
but, for security reasons, Cloutier was 
unable to clarify either the nature of the 
split or the members in opposing camps. 
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SPIRITUAL WORKERS ON THE LINE! 
(Quebec- Presse) 


Junior vicars, who are the cheap la- 
bour spiritual workers in Quebec, are 


demanding parity salaries with the cures 


who, they say, perform the same eccle- 
siast function, The activity is centred in 
the Ste.-Foye region of Quebec, where 
priests are militating for a new collec- 
tive agreement for the Quebec diocese. 
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By SYLVIA HAWRELIAK 


The last unspoiled low level lakes on 
Vancouver Island have been temporarily 
saved from logging. Resources Minister 
Ray Williston has halted construction of a 
logging road to Hobitan Lake pending a de- 
cision by the land use committee, Petitions, 
signed by over 10,000 residents asking that 
the watershed area of lakes Hobitan, Tsu- 
siat and Squalicum be saved from the pow- 
er saw, were given to the government last 
year. The lakes adjoin the West Coast 
Trail and, pending the decision, may be- 
come part of the Pacific Rim National 
Park. i 


* * k k k k k k KKK KK KK KKK KK 
Land management is too important to 


be left up to its owner, is the opinion of 
Erik Karlsen, an urban geographer. A 


meeting of the Canadian Planners’ Asso- ` 


ciation Congress, Lower Mainland Branch, 
was held Jan, 27, to discuss the use of land 
in areas such as Matsqui, Maple Ridge, and 
Langley. 

Alderman Hardwick of Vancouver said 
the concern is not only for land use, but 
for people, and should include farming 
areas and urban centers. He urged pro- 
tection for green areas. 

Mayor Doug Taylor of Matsqui said all 
levels of government and individual own- 
ers should make agreements to keep lands 
open in perpetuity. The governments could 
pay farmers for their development rights 
and take pressure off farmers from de- 
velopers, he said. 
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The environmental sciences laboratory of 
the Mount Sinai school of Medicine in New 
York is looking at pollution as a cause of 
cancer, said its director Dr. Irving Seli- 


koff, speaking to the American Cancer So- 


FAMOUS FOODS 


It’s a small strike, only 22 employees, 
but it means a lot to us, because it’s a 
strike at a store which gets quite a bit 
of its business from readers of the GRAPE, 

The employees of Famous Foods, a huge 
warehouse and dry goods supply store, have 
been picketing for 2 weeks, And according 
to a press release from the Vancouver Area 
Council of the NDP, the strikers aren’t 
getting much support from members of the 
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ciety in New Orleans. 

Selikoff revealed Mesothelioma, a fatal 
tumor deep in the chest or abdomen, is 
caused by microscopic particles of asbestos. 
Benzene may cause leukemia and other 
chemicals can cause bladder cancer. Ef- 
fects of carbon black in a printing room will 
tell whether smaller amounts of black 
carbon from rubber tires can be a cause 
of cancer, he said. 
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Investigation of pollution in the Greater 
Vancouver Regional District has been taken 
out of the hands of investigators and public 
eye to be buried in the sewer and water 
committee of the GRVD, it was announced 
Wednesday, January 26. 

The four-man pollution committee was 
not even consulted, according to Hugh Lad- 
ner a Burnaby Alderman. 

The committee, which had been doing 
work on air/noise pollution control, said 
a great deal of work remains to be done. 

 Ladner commented, “I think it's ri- 
diculous to dispense with the expertise of 
those who have broughtthe matter to this 
stage." 

=co-concerned individuals will notice 
this is one of the many instances where 
effective ecological action is being phased 
out by governments, either bureaucratically 
or through lack of grants to-continue in- 
vestigation. 
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Production of pulp increased 130,000 
tons, and the production of paper increased 
by 90,000 tons over last year, according 
to Resources Minister Williston, who made 


.the statement in the legislature last week. 


This year production (tree cutting) volume 
will be just short of 2 billion cubic feet 
and will set a new record. Keep those 
dollar bills coming in! 


counter-culture who shop at Famous Foods: 


. N 

‘‘The picket line is being held primar- 
ily by women workers, many of whom donot 
speak English well. They have been on 
Strike for several weeks now, over three 
issues in particular: 

1) Wages: This is ALWAYS an issue for 
women workers, especially because of the 
lousy rates of pay almost all working wo- 
men receive. 

2) Heat: The Famous Foods building is 
FREEZING, It isn't too bad for the custom- 
ers who can walk around in heavy coats for 
half an hour or so and then split. For the 
women who work there, it’s pretty intol- 
erable. 

3) The Boss: Anybody who frequents 


. Famous Foods knows that the atmosphere 


is like something out of Charles Dickens. 
No workers should have to put up with a 
boss yelling at them all day, calling them 
lazy and stupid in front of customers 
(or anywhere). 

“The counter-culture has long ĉom- 
plained about the ''insensitivity" of wor- 
king people to its lifestyle and demands. 
But to a working man or woman no in- 
sensitivity is greater than to ignore a 
picket line or a strike that is causing 
them an incredible amount of hardship. 

It should be self-evident that both wo- 
men workers and New Canadians are in 
one of the most vulnerable positions in 
relation to getting and keeping jobs. Nei- 
ther group goes out on strike lightly. 

“So what's happening? For every per- 
son who respects the picket line, there 
are20 who cross it, Regardless of what 
they might think they're doing, people 
who cross a picket line are giving notice 
of siding with and supporting the boss 
against the workers. 

“The Vancouver NDP urges the rea- 
ders of the GRAPE: DO NOT CROSS 
THE FAMOUS FOODS PICKET LINE, The 
interests you support might just be your 
own," 
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By COWBOY BILL 


*“‘Cal-gary’s finest place in all of Can- 
ada," the drunk on the train said, '' 's, 
got everything you could want, friendly 
people, businesss great, 's a placewhere a 
man can really make a go of it; used to live 
here myself till I moved out to Vancouver 
thirty-five years ago,” 

In the fall at dusk, the foothills to the 


west of Calgary are magic, the Indian | 


myths still live, the cool dry wind thatrolls 
down the mountains into the river valley is 
scented with peace and promise. But the 
city has broken the promise that is in the 
air, and the Indians who have left the re- 
serves live forgotten lives in the forgotten 
east end of the downtown section, Officially 
Calgary is a booming city, one of the weal- 
thiest in Canada, and until recently only the 
western end of the city's centre (the office 
buildings, high-rise apartments and expen- 
sive stores) hadan official existence. Rec- 
ognition of the skid-row east end finally 
came in terms of urban renewal, ten-story 
concrete old folks’ homes, ins 

A city needs a centre, a heart, phys- 
ical evidence of its origins in order to 
be a city. It is hard to believe that Cal- 
gary is as old as Vancouver, Only a few 
nineteenth-century commercial buildings 
survive, and the scattered rows of hou- 
ses from that era will be replaced by ap- 
artments in the next few years. Dówn- 
town Calgary looks disposable, as if it's 
built anew every ten years. Most of the 
people who work in the new office buildings 
live far away in the suburbs which consume 
the surrounding land like a cancer. (A 
currently. fashionable location is Harvie 
Heights, just east of Banff National Park, 
sixty miles away. This is not yet 
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city limits.) There are more cars pe 


ita in Calgary than in any other place in 

— Tort tmarica, except, fo Los Angeles: 

not having a car in Calgary is a denial of 
the Self, .. 

American oil money and related business 
interests keep a tight rein on all phases of 
life; repression is so discreet and effic- 
ient that it’s almost invisible. In March 
1967, the San Francisco Mime Troupe was 
invited to do a show at the university. 
The administration didn’t find out until the 
day before the performance what kind of 
theatre the Mime Troupe was into; subse- 
quently, at the airport, some of the Troupe 
were busted for possession after a small 
amount of “stems and seeds’’ was found 
in their luggage. This gave the university 
an excuse to bar the rest of the Troupe 
from performing on campus and, strange- 
ly enough, it proved to be impossible to 
rent another hall in the city. 

Next day at noon, the members of the 
Troupe still at large took over the univ- 
ersity cafeteria PA system, supported by 
a small group of faculty and students, With- 
in a few minutes, dozens of police were on 
the scene — instant radical theatre, a first 
for Calgary! but the thousand or so stu- 
dents sitting in the cafeteria remained 
spectators, finished eating their lunches 
and left for their one o'clock class, A move- 
ment was started at the university to coun- 
teract any further political repressions, 
but it faded away because the system didn't 
slip up again — there were no opportuni- 
ties for action, no public interest, The 
people who initially led the group all left 
Calgary and did not return. 

Outside of those serving life terms in 
industry and commerce; people in Calgary 
are usually on their way to somewhere 
else, They're marking time, uncommitted 
(Pm just staying here a few months tillI 
get some money saved) And so the cycle 
continues: who wants to be left behind? 
There are still a few people with great 
strength and perseverance who keep try- 
ing to alter the smooth undisturbed flow 
-of life in the Stampede City but they have 
little energy supporting them. What would it 
take tobreak through the all-pervasive cloud 
of apathy? 

The wind keeps blowing out of the west. 
There are no answers. 
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By JACKIE 
CO-OP LIBRARY OPEN 


Last week we talked about different 
actions and projects of the Alternate Edu- 
eation Centre, One of these projects, the 
Co-op Library of material on alternate ed- 
ucation, is now ready for use. Last Thurs- 
day saw an optimistic bunch gather at our 
office at the Free University/Inner City 
building. Quaffing a few beer, we cour- 
ageously met the obstacles of no saws, 
no wood and no transportation to build 
some quite usable shelves, So we are now 
proud to announce that our library is open 
for readers and contributors, weekdays 
from noon to 9 p.m. 


SKILLBANK 


Here is some information on Skill- 
bank, a project being conducted by vol- 
unteers of the Alternate Education Cen- 
tre, Funding for Skillbank has been sought, 
but so far we've had no luck (maybe 
alternate education is too radical?): 
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Please fill in this coupon and leave it wth us, or mail 
it to the above address, This will assist us in our sur- 
vey and place you on our mailing list: ç 
Resources that you would be willing to share 


Skill(s) that you would like to offer: 
equipment, space, etc.): 


ADDRESS. 
PHONE 


NAME 


—.. 


CAR SKOOL 


By VICTOR McLAUGHLIN 


Burnaby will get its first free school 
on February 15. 

ICs called the Albert Street School, 
and it's modelled after Vancouver's Rel- 
evant High, which is filled to its 120- 
student capacity. 

Tuition will probably be $40-$60 per 
month, about the average for free schools. 
Enrolment will be a maximum of 40 stu- 
dents ` ranging in age from 12 to 18. 

Behind the Albert Street School is Na- 
than Popkin, a Simon Fraser University 
PSA professor who finally became disill- 
usioned with the public education system 
after 10 years of university teaching. 

“Its very shocking and disturbing to 
find students in their twenties who are 
bright, often holding down an outside job, 
yet unprepared to work on their own aca- 
demically," says Popkin. 
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The aim of the project is to provide 
access to people of all ages and walks of 
life to educational opportunities existing 
outside of the framework of established 
educational institutions or free schools, 
by linking together people of similar in- 
terests in apprentice-like relatonships with 
skilled instructors. Skill Bank will pro- 
vide educational opportunities for: senior 
citizens, students from established instit- 
utions seeking enrichment, drop-outs, youth 
and others not qualifying for Manpower 
programs, persons interested in forming 
music and dance and drama groups, etc. 

Skill Bank’s first task, which has already 
begun, is to conduct a survey of people and 
resources available for engagement, Sur- 
vey teams will contact: 

1) Teachers in established institutions, 
and unemployed, interested in innovative 
education; 

2) Artists, craftsmen and media people 
with skills and resources that they are 
willing to share; 

3) Retired people with useful skills, 
and persons who know dying trades; 


ar 
me 


In what setting — as apprentice on full or par: 


Would you expect payment & how much if the aj a 
basis, occasionally, class, etc.? 


To what kind of person and age group and how 
is yes? 


people? 


What skill(s) are you seeking to acquire? 


Would you accept labour instead of fee? 


| How often and where would you meet? 


BE COOL? 


“I could only come to the conclusion that 
the compulsory education they were recei- 
ving was wrong, It's a four-walled concept; 
once they leave school — even graduate 
school with a PhD — they stop learning. 

“It has become clear to me that stu- 
dents at university were never prepared 
to think or work intellectually for them- 
selves." 

To get kids working on their own, the 
Albert Street School intends to try out a 
mixed bag of free school techniques: stu- 


.dent participation in setting up and run- 


ning the school, elimination of grades and 
competition, elimination of rigid course 
structure, small group projects, etc. 
There will also be the conventional aca- 
demic preparation for Grade 12 exams. 
As well, the school will have what Pop- 
kin calls a work-learning program, which 
will enable the kids to work at real and 
interesting jobs while going to school. 
The idea is that they will learn about the . 


4) Small businesses and shops willing 
to teach skills for work provided, and; 


5) Musicians, dancers and drama pe- 


ople willing to teach others, and people 
wishing to form music, dance and drama 
groups. ; 

The results of this survey might-be pub- 
lished in an Education Access Catalogue. 
Posters and flyers will also be distributed. 
A telephone switchboard will be manned 
from 12-9, Call 255-1623. 

Skill Bank will provide an extensive coun- 
selling program to interview each instruc- 
tor to find out precisely what services he 
wishes to provide and to what type of stu- 
dent, The student will also be interviewed 
to establish his precise needs and the kind 
of setting in which he would prosper. 
Finally, introductions would be made and 
follow-ups carried out, ` = 

It should be stressed that Skill Bank 
will be open to those students in school 
seeking a broader and more intimate con- 
tact in certain fields than is offered in the 
schools. 


Til then, peace. Jackie. 
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Are you interested in seminars on community$con- 


Catalogue and counselling service, including pé 
trol of education? 


Would you pay $5.00 for a copy of the Education / 
al introduction to instructor? 


Are you willing to pay for this instruction if| 


How many people would you like to work or t 
apprentice? 


with? 


If not, how much would you pay? 


real world and their place in it by grad- 
ual integration into it, rather than by just 
being thrown out of their sheltered envi- 
ronment at commencement time. The 
American educational theorist Paul Good- 
man has been championing work- learning 
as a means of freeing young people from 
the generational ghetto created by the ad- 
vocates of compulsory education. 

So far, the Albert Street School has 
lined up an artistans’ co-operative, which 
makes and sells wearing apparel and leath- 
er goods; a commercial chemical labor- 


atory and three bookstores as potential - 


employers for its students. 

Popkin, who is getting two paid semes- 
ters off from SFU for research while he 
starts the school, was one of the eight 
faculty members suspended in 1969 in the 

wake of the PSA strike. He was reinsta- 
ted later after taking his case to court. 

The other faculty members will be 
Saul Arbess, an anthropologist who speaks 
French and Eskimo and who has been 
teaching his own five kids at home; Mich- 
ael Underwood, a physicist and mathema- 
tician; and Edith and Michael Higgins, 
English and art, + 

The school is named for its location 
at 2895 Albert in the Vancouver Heights 
United Church (two blocks east of Boun- 
dary Road, one block north of Hastings). 
Call 980-1538 for more fax. 
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BEATLES FRY MINDS 


CAPETOWN, South Afrika (YIP)— Anar- 
ticle in the official journal of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in South Afrika, Die Kerk- 
bode, says the music of*‘the Beatles and oth- 
er pop groups had perhaps contributed the 
greatest part of the changing of Western 
youth into hippies, juvenile delinquents, 
frustrated loafers, drug addicts and sex 
perverts.” : 

Hear, hear!!! 


THE CONTINUING 
SAGA OF DR, TIM 


LUSANNE, Switzerland (UPS) — Timo- 


thy Leary will not be extradited from Switz- - 


erland, despite an official request for his 
return to the U.S. by Amerikan officials. 
However, Leary has also learned that the 


Swiss government will not allow him to 


stay in Switzerland under conditions of 
“political asylum.” It is not likely he 
will be granted a Swiss visa. 

Leary was arrested by Swiss police at 
the request of the Amerikan government last 
summer on charges of escaping from a Ca 
lifornia prison where he had been serving 


a sentence for possession of marijuana. 
' Leary, a former Harvard professor, pro- 


ceeded to raise $18,000 in bail through do- 
nations and was released from custody; he 
has since been fighting his extradition to the 
United Snakes and has been requesting pol- 
itical asylum in Switzerland. 

Leary's attorneys reported that Leary and 
his wife, Rosemary, will first ask to be 
granted a permanent visa in Switzerland in 
the next 30 days. If that fails, they said 
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Leary would then either apply for a visa 
in Sweden, or perhaps would return to 
Algeria where he had already been granted 
political asylum. 


SEATTLE SEVEN 
CLEARED 


SEATTLE, Wash. (UPS) — The U.S. In- 
justice Department has decided to cease 
its attempts to prosecute the Seattle 7 
conspirators for contempt of court char- 
ges resulting from their trial one year ago. 

The seven — Mike Lerner, Mike Abeles, 
Chip Marshall, Susan Stern, Jeffery Dowd, 
Roger Lippman, and Joseph Kelley — were 
accused of inciting riots in the Seattle ar- 
ea in 1969, 

U.S. Solicitor-General Erwin Griswald 
failed to meet a deadline set by the U.S. 
Ninth Court of Appeals to ask for a new 
court hearing against the seven young de- 
fendants. The seven anti-war activists had 
been held in contempt of court and sent to 
jail in December of 1970 after their riot 
and conspiracy trial ended in a mistrial. 
Presiding federal judge George Boldt per- 
sonally concluded the trial and sentenced 
all seven to jail for what he termed as 
“their contemptuous behaviour. 


SEATTLE LOSES WAR 


SEATTLE, Wash (UPS) — Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is in trouble, 70,000 workers have 
been laid off in the last year and a half. 
Most of these were employed in the air- 
craft industry, notably Boeing. 
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Since the aircraft industry in the U.S, 
has stopped growing, large numbers of 
skilled workers have been thrown out of 
work. While the federal government has 
been steadfastly ignoring the crisis war- 
nings and pleas for aid, churches have 
set up food lines. Because the government 
wants to avoid a financial panic, it will 
not acknowledge that anything worse than a 
slight recession exists in Seattle, 

The problems were directly precipitated 
by the failure of the SST jet to meet ex- 
pected production levels. It has been pre- 
dicted that the ending of the war in Viet- — 
nam will greatly intensify this problem, 
producing a manpower surplus and a les- 
ser need for war materials. . 

These reductions and displacements, ho- 
wever, will undoubtedly have the moststri- 
king effect on the people of Vietnam —more 
of whom will be alive at year’s end as a 
result of unemployment in Amerika. 


PATHET LAO 
WINNING 


Prince Souphanouvong, leader of the pro- 
communist Pathet Lao, called on his fol- 
lowers recently to step up their struggle 
against U.S.-supported Laotian govern- 
ment forces to ‘‘win fresh and greater vic- 
tories.’ Souphanouvong issued the appeal 
the Pathet Lao. He said Pathet Lao for- 
ces have ''liberated" three quarters of 
Laos in the 16 years. He said more than a 
million people ‘‘in the liberated zone’’ have 
established democratic power and become 
masters of their economy. The Pathet Lao 
demands that the United Snakes stop its 
*aggressive" war in Laos, put an end to 


called the Prowlers, which was named ` 


By RICK (Bark, Bark") McGRATH 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. .. 


McGRATH: What was the first group that 
you remember? 

ROHNSON: The first group? 

McGRATH: Yeah, that were actually 
playing Rock ’n’ Roll. 

ROHNSON: Well, it was always the 
black groups. And for every one of them 
you had a counter white group. You had the 
Penguins, and their white counterparts 
were the Crewcuts. And you had. . . well, 
there were so many. ..The Orioles, and 
they were all black groups. 

McGRATH: What about Vancouver 
groups? | 

ROBINSON: Right. We had a talent 
search, it was an idea of mine, in 1955, 
and, of course, part of the talent search 
was to find someone who could sing like 
Presley. This was going on all across 
North America. But out of that we found a 
band of different types of musicians who 
styled themselves after Bill Haley. So we. 
took the lead singer, who was a Presley 
type, and the band, which was like Bill 
Haley, and we had one band. And I was 
the first guy in this province, and in 
fact Washington or anywhere, to start 
taking the band, the group and the music, 
and I’d go to Nanaimo and Prince Rupert 
and all the little towns up and down Van- 
couver Island, the Fraser Valley and the 
Interior and expose all of those kids to 
this kind of music. And I’d take the groups 
in, And as soon as you’d take a group in 
and you’d get a hall that would hold 500 
and you’d get 1500 in it, a lot of those 
kids who were musically included de- 
cided, ‘‘Hey, why don’t we get together and 
form a group.” So you got a lotof groups. 

But the first group was called The 
Stripes. And there was another group. 


after Jack Cullen’s show at the time, 
When the action started, he decided to 


-go rock and he did it for, I think, three 


years. 

McGRATH: Are there any of those 
musicians still around? 

ROBINSON: Les Vogt is. He used to 
sing for The Prowlers, and now he runs 


its air raids on Laos and accept the peace- 
ful proposals of the Pathet Lao so that all 
Laotians may settle their own internal af- 
fairs without foreign interference," the 
Prince said. 


EMPTY SHELVES, 
HAPPY PEOPLE 


MIAMI, Florida (UPS) — The laundry 
detergent shelves of Miami, Florida su- 
permarkets are as bare as Mother Hub- 
bard's cupboards in the wake of a ban on 
all phosphate detergents. All the deter- 
gents have been pulled from the shelves 
in compliance with a Dade County law 
banning the dangerous pollutants. Two of 
the biggest soap producers, Proctor and 
Gamble and Colgate- Palmolive, have com- 
pletely abandoned the market, citing the 
U.S. Surgeon-General's announcement that 
all phosphate replacements were worse than 
the phospates themselves. 

Miami residents are generally happy with 
the new law. 


OVAMBOS 
WINNING STRIKE 


GROOTFONTEIN, S.W. Afrika (UPS) — 
The strike of South Afrika's Ovambo tribe- 
smen reported in last week's GRAPE is 
beginning to show results. 

The strike of 13,000 Ovambo tribesmen 
protesting the contract labour system has 
made it to the conference table, the first - 
time blacks in SW Afrika have forced 
whites to negotiate an issue, The Ovambu 
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the Purple Street. But I never see any 
of the others. . .none of them went on to 
any kind of prominence. One guy did... 
one guy today is very prominent who 
was in the original group called The 
Stripes taken from this talent sparch, 
called IAN TYSON. 

(Uproarious laughter from McGrath & 
Quigley) 

ROBINSON: He's done all right. 

McGRATH: It’s strange that there were- 
n't more bands. The music wasn't diff- 
icult to play. 

ROBINSON: Thats right, but again, 
it’s new, it’s a new art form, and it was 
difficult to play because some of the 
kids who immediately wanted to do it 
were influenced by parents who may 
have come from the Prairies and who 
were used to country music. And you 
didn’t really have a large black com- 
munity here, which we still don’t... 

McGRATH: And I guess instruments 
would be hard to find. 

ROBINSON: Instruments, yeah, try- 
ing to find the right one. 

McGRATH: Electric guitars and amps? 

-ROBINSON: You could get them, but the 
amps were the size ofa small footstool. 
Little Fenders. But the talent thing re- 
ally halped that on. Seattle was the birth- 
place of a lot of the west coast early rock 
people like The Fleetwoods. A lot of dif- 
ferent ‘groups, because rock went into 
five different starbursts. It went from 
R&B (Soul. . .its grown and they've em- 
‘bellished it, but it’s basically the same 
sound), and then you had, uh, plastic 
rock, which was a whole era in the six- 
ties, it really didn't happen until '61 
when you had Fabian and Frankie Av- 
alon and Bobby Rydell. There was rea- 
lly was a.lull, and it didn't get going a- 

_gain until the British said “Hey, we 
still like the hard stuff.” And the Am- 


ericans^ were” waltzing again to Bobby ~~ 


Vinton. The Crickets. . ethere’s a little 
quickly in se- 


quence, . ¿Buddy Holly ended up being a ` 


fantastic influence on the English kids. 


I had met Buddy Holly here in 1957, at ` 


a big show at the old Denman Auditor- 
ium, which is now ripped. down. As a 


matter of fact, where the old Denman 
auditorium was is now All Seasons. I 
met Holly there, and I had played his first 
record “‘That’ll Be The Day,” and it be- . 
came number one here for eight weeks 
and nobody in the States was playing it. 
Then it became a hit in the States and it 
worked in reverse, so when he came up I 
got to talk to him. Then he got killed in 
that plane crash in '59. But his influ- 
ence in England was fantastic. And basi- 
cally, when I did that Beatles show in 
'64 here, I talked to Lennon about the 
influence and John said that Holly re- 
ally did a lot for them. Even to the name, 
Anyway, the Crickets were on tour. Les 
Vogt and I had a booking agency and we 
toured the Crickets in '63. Jerry Naylor 
and Sonny Curtis (members of the orig- 
inal band) said ''Listen to this record, 
‘From Me To You,’ ” and it was a hit with 
Del Shannon so I said why should I? And 
he said that this group was really big in 
England and that I should get on it. I was 
program manager at CFUN at the time. We 
played that thing and about six months later 
nobody could even remember their names, 


and then six months after that “She Loves - 


You"! came out and the restis history. What 
The Beatles provided, though, was the hard 
rock that was not being featured in North A- 
merica. And it took the Yanks a year and a 
half to catch up. 

McGRATH: Right. I’ve thought about that 
trip a bit, and it seems to me that the dif- 
ference between the sound of The Beatles 
and The Stones and DaveClark5 was direc- 
tly opposed to the self-centred, involuted, 
self-pitying adolescence of the American 
groups. The thing that really struck me a- 
bout the Beatles & Stones was the extro- 
version of their music. 

ROBINSON: That's a good analysis. The 
Beatles included people other nen MÀ 
gers. And by doing this, 
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listening audience; roc became ONERE m 


gain. 

But this is getting away from it alL Let's 
go back to the radio show in '54, The thing 
grows. I go out and do a remote broadcast 
from a shoe store whichis advertised a week 
ahead. This is where you firststartto get an 
indication that things are really happening. 
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tribe makes up nearly half the region’s °S 
750,000 population and supplies 30,000 of 
the territory's 45,000 member labor force. 
The contract labor system, which even the 
UN describes as tantamount to slavery, 
forbids Ovambus to leave their tribal res- 
ervation north of Grootfontein except un- 
der labor contracts of a year or 18 months. 
Earnings for each Ovambu during the con- 
tract period come to $10 a month plus food 
and lodging. The strike which has crippled 
the territory's economy, will probably prod 
the government to change its labor system 


and improve wages and working conditions. 


according to observers. 


SOUTH AFRIKAN 
POLICE AMBUSHED 


CAPETOWN, South Afrika (YNS) — Two 
white policemen were seriously injured, 
one with an arrow in the neck, when a 
South Afrikan police patrol was ambushed 
by 60 tribesmen, Two blacks died in the 
incident which occurred near the South 
West Afrikan border with Angola. 


RHODESIAN 
REVOLUTION 


SALISBURY, Rhodesia (YIP) — The black 
Methodist leader Abei Muzorewa of the 
Rhodesian African National Council, an anti- 
government organization, has said, 
“(Although violence may not come in the 
near future, in the long run, bloody revo- 
lution is inevitable.” 

Fourteen blacks were killed by Rhode- 
sian police and military recently during 
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~~ anti-apartheid rioting. The rioting involved 
tens of thousands of blacks who are opposed 
to the proposed settlement of the Rhodesian 
Question between Britain and Ian Smith's 
white minority government which would le- 
galize the oppression of five million black 
Rhodesians. 

Muzorewa ended his speech by saying, 
**When a people are bursting out from their 


oppression, there is no need for someone to 


come from Russia or China to tell the Af- 
ricans they are oppressed people. They have 
responded as a result of what they are ex- 
periencing.”’ 


SOLEDAD TRIAL 
CONTINUES. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. (UPS) ~ At the 
Soledad Brothers’ trial in San Francisco, 
the prosecution with the aid of Judge S. 
Lee Vavuris, has begun a concentrated ef- 
fort aimed at representing John Cluchette 
and Fleeta Drumgoas dangerous murderers 
and their defense attorneys as crooks. 

Defense attorney Floyd Silliman has been 
cited for contempt as he protested the pre- 
judice of the court. 

The Brothers are now being flown to 
their trial via helicopter. They are chain- 
ed at the wrists, waist, and legs and kept 
behind a steel wall during the flight. They 
are given parachutes, but would be unable 
to use them due to the shackles. All this, 
despite the fact that John has a great fear 
of helicopters and has protested. 

The prosecution’s second inmate wit- 
ness, William Worzella, a white parolee, 
testified that he watched George Jackson 


ROCK N RED 


And it was ata place called Copp's Down- 
town Shoe Store, which is still there, next 
to Woodward's on Hastings. The show was 
supposed to start at 4 and by 4in the after- 
noon everybody was crammed in the store. 
600 people crammed so tightly they broke 
the showcases. . .all the way up the stairs, 
all the way past Woodward's, all the way to 
the Army & Navy. Thats unreal, In those 
days you gave away records and it was a 
big thing. I guess it was because there 
really wasn't too much money around. But 
you'd hold up a 78 and SMACK, good-bye, 
because they broke on contact, On eye con- 
tact theybroke. 

And from there, as the thing grew, itwas 
a matter of taking the music to the people. 
So then I would go to the Orpheum Thea- 
tre and we’d run Saturday things. They’d 
run some movie like The Lone Ranger At- 


tacks an Indian Reserve in Thailand, and ` 


it would be really a big winner, and ev- 
eryone would go BLUECH and at the in- 
termission you'd bring on the groups. And 
this is where we'd have a parallel thing 
happening. Jack Cullen, who was the orig- 
inal disc jockey in town, was playing the 
musical bag of the day: Frankie Laine sin- 
ging The Cry of The Wild Goose, or as 
it was known to the rest of us, Goose, 
and he saw things happening, so he used to 
play more of it, but it was mixed in with 
Sinatra singing I’m Over Fifty And Retired 
or whatever it was, and so Jack, who was 
an enterprising guy, started booking acts in. 
He, in '56, booked in Bill Haley. Then I'd 
go out and book in a different group. Then 
someone else would do another group. So 
Cullen finally realized he was over the hill 
to do it, and he gave it up and went back to 
being Jack Cullen. But out of it, good things 
happened for the public, We'd have people 
like Earl Bostick, who played fantastic sax, 
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KE meet to have 6 pr oblems. And up ff 
that city hall is probably the same statue 
that reads, let's see if I can remember it, 
“Anyone under the age of 18 is not allow- 
ed to attend a public dance without the 
permission of," andthis is where I get 
screwed up, ‘‘or in company with, an a- 


^ mer in a group [zu the € 


dult over the age of 21.’’ What were you sup- 


beat a Soledad prison guard to death. He 


also said that Fleeta Drumgo walked by him 
with his hand in a towel "X “contained: 
a weapon.” 

Worzella contradicted his previous tes- 
timonies before a Grand Jury andanswered 
a great number of questions with ‘ʻI don't 
recall.” 

The defense’s main emphasis has been 
on proving the obvious coercion and brib- 
ing by prison officials of inmate witnesses. 

Manuel Green, the third inmate witness, 
also parolled, claimed to have seen the 
murder, but replied ‘‘I don’t recall’’ to ev- 
erything else thathappened that day. He says 
the Brothers were ''walking" but ''run- 
ning." They were ‘‘fast’’ and ‘‘slow’’ atthe 
same time. 

And so the railroad chugs along. 


FRENCH PRISONERS 
REVOLT 


PARIS, France (UPS) — Prisons erup- 
ted in November, with the first important 
riot since the Algerian war at the prison 
of Clairvaux. A huge banner saying ''Sol- 
idarity with Attica!" was displayed. Janu- 
ary '72: the terrible conditions at the pris- 
on of TOUL (south of France) were expo- 
sed by three days of rioting. The CRS 
(pigs) took back the jail with tear gas and 
32 inmates were very seriously injured.. 

Later, the model jail of Fleury Mero- 
gis (Paris) where there are only young 
people, erupted: in a rebellion for better 
health and a 2 hour walk every day. Also 
more riots in the jails in the north of 


France. Last Saturday (Jan. 15) 60 in- 


posed to do? So we did it anyway, and, you 
know, you pay $25 fines and all that sort 
of jazz. But we had sort ofa neutral ter- 
ritory. We’d go to the PNE grounds, take 
the Forum or Gardens and get 2 or 3 
thousand out for a dance, And somebody 
would get into a fight with a beer bottle, 
which was always the thing, because some 
guy in '55 would see some nice 21-year-old 
girl, and say, ‘‘I want a date with you," and 
her boyfriend would hammer him. That was 
the only problem, aside from the problems 
of trying to get everyone into a small joint. 

Local groups, now. Cullen had his group, 
called The Prowlers, and... 

McGRATH: Like one group per DJ... 

ROBINSON: Basically, sure. His group 
running around saying they're Jack Cul- 
len'S group, The Prowlers, and my group 
running around saying ''We're Red Rob- 
inson's group, The Stripes."' 

QUIGLEY: How did Cullen get his group 
together ? 

ROBINSON: He ran a contest thing on the 
ar. If you could sing the H- A- Double- R- 
I-S-O-N Harrison clothes (which is no lon- 
ger here) jingle in the best rock vein, you 
won. So they became The Prowlers and I 
think they won $5 and a piece. of cloth. Our 


group won a big trophy you could fill with 


gin. This is when I started the dances, 
and I couldn't hold them in Vancouver, 
really. So I went all over the Fraser Val- 
ley, anywhere, as long as the bylaw didn't 
affect me. Then other groups started hap- 
pening on their own. So instead of booking 
one group, I would alternate. People get 
tired of hearing the same band all the time. 
And I went to the Island and pretty soon 
these kids would get a band together and 

then there were groups all over. And lots 
of those people are stillaround, Some good 

guitar players came out of that, and I know 
it was an influence on a lot of our music. 


became the CFUN Classics, which be- 
came The Collectors which became Chil- 
liwack. I mean, parts of the group. 

OK. So let's get down to the record 
scene in those days... 


CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 


mates refused to come back to their cells, 


all the prisoners destroyed entirely the 
prison buildings at Nancy (east of France). 
The rebels of Fleury Merogis and lille 
had just been transferred to this jail and 
the pigs had to threaten with a machine gun 
to quell the prisoners who were all drin- 
king beer on the roofs, shouting to the pe- 
ople in the street: ‘‘Liberez les pris- 
onniers’’ (free all prisoners) and ‘‘Les 
jeunes avec nous” (Young people sup- 
port us). 


TUPAMAROS 
RELEASE PRISONER 


MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay (YIP) — Ricar- 
do Ferres Terre, a Uruguayan industriali- 
st has been released from the Tupamar- 
os secret ‘“‘ People's Prison" in good health. 
He was a guest of the Tupas for nine 
months. The details of his release were . 


not immediately availab,e but it is more 


than likely that he has served the time 
of his sentence for crimes against the 
people of Uruguay. 

The Tupamaros still hold two prison- 
ers in the People's Prison, 


SAN QUENTIN SIX 


ON HUNGER STRIKE 


SAN QUENTIN, Calif. (UPS) — The Sah 
Quentin 6, charged with the execution of 
three prison guards and two ‘‘Hitler’s hel- 
pers" inmates following the murder of 
George Jackson last year, have begun a 
hunger strike to protest brutal prison con- 
ditions. 
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Thomas McMahon, Principles of American 
Nuclear Chemistry, (Ballantine, New York, 


1970, 95 cents) : 


Thomas McMahon’s novel — with a title 
that sounds like a college textbook — is 
about the life of the.mad scientists who 
raced to build the atomic bomb at Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, during World War II. 

At the heart of this book is the bomb 
itself — ultimate image of America's com- 
pulsive technological lust — and an elusive, 
magical woman, equally the object of com- 
pulsion — both set in a final frontier town 
in the desert staffed with the private lives 
of scientists and robot military — all seen, 
fifteen years later, through the eyes of an 
immobilised burnt-out young man who's 
haunted by what happened, bitby unconscious 


maryann 


t 


it, now that all of us live ina world affected 
by their shocking politicalirresponsibility), 
PRINCIPLES will dispell them. Butequally, 
bit, during his boyhood in Los Alamos. 
McMahon tells his story of these alienated, 
fumbling, almost-too-intelligent, morally 
unthinking beings with awkward and yet 
compelling urgency. If there are any illus- 
ions left about these people (though I doubt 
if we only think of them as faceless power- 
trippers, this book gives them a painful 
human dimension. ` | 

The narrator is Tim McLaurin, son of 


'one of the Los Alamos bomb- builders. He's 


thirty or thirty-five now — he's painting 
his father's barn on the farm in Massa- 
chusetts, laconically recuperating from the 
nervous breakdown that came at the end of 
a meaningless job in a lab that drove him 
to hide out in the shitter. Something in him 


ll 
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Mystical 


by TONY FLAUTIST 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA AS IT IS With 
Purports of A,C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Pra- 
bhupada and Appreciations by Denise Lever- 
tov, Allen Ginsberg, and Thomas Merton— 
New illustrated edition available through 
Ikson Press, Reviewed by Tony Flautist. 


The term ''mystical" has nothing to do 
with **mystify" or''mysterious", Too much 
of what passes for reviews and discus- 
sions of ‘‘mystical’’ writings seem to ob- 
scure the issue rather than enlightened and 
Clarify. Mystic derives from the ancient 
Greek '*mysticos," or guide, A'*mysticos"? 
(guru, spiritual master, etc) guides on back 
to one's mythic heritage, one's primordial 
Root-experiences. He takes you away from 
the mundane and topical anxieties, so that 
you can focus your mind on enduring 
verities — life-and-death, theSource, deep- 
er realities. A ''mysterium" was a rite 
practiced in a communal atmosphere for the 
same purpose. It often entailed rituals and 
secret codes that seemed obscure and 
‘mysterious’? to theOutsider, But then, 
it is all part of the process of getting one's 
self together... 

The ‘Bhagavad- Gita’, for example, is often 
made out to be ''obscurantist" or occult, 
which literally means ‘‘concealed, Hidden,” 
In point of fact, the ‘Gita’ is a stunningly 
lucid book of spiritual activism. Unlike the 
‘Bardo Thodol (Tibetian Book of the Dead) 
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This diagram explains the chief yoga 
forms described in the ‘Gita’. The totally 
committed revolutionary who serves the 
masses rather than his own ego needs 
is practicing a Yoga system known as Karma 
(activity) Yoga. If he only realized it. 
The ''religious" man devotes himself to 
God via established institutions. Therefore, 


L, CAPITALIST: ‘‘Gimme/Gimme’”? 
Greedy, ego-oriented Man. 

2. REFORMER/REVOLUTIONARY: 
“Serve The People” 
Altruistic, other-oriented Man. 

3. RELIGION: ‘Seek & Ye Shall 
Find” 
Religous Man. 

4, DIVINE TRUTH 


or Boddhisatva Zen of the Jewish ‘Kaballah’ 
or the ‘Egyptian Book of e Dead’ or num- 
erous other works, the ‘Gita’ explains 


is very dead. And he’s also thirteen or 
fifteen pinned to an adolescence within 
which, if he can find it, is an understanding 
that ties him to the fuck-up in his identity. 
Something in him is remorsefully alive. 

Her name is Maryann. She’s twenty. 
She’s t e woman that came with his father 
and him to Los Alamos. His father, the 
scientist, split up with his mother (although 
years later, when the emotionally shell- 
shocked Tim is painting that barn and 
visiting the shrink twice a week, his parents 
are long reconciled and Maryann is some- 
one they have a Kafkaesque inability to 
remember) — and he, Maryann and Tim 
set off in the four-wheel drive from the 
science outpost in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 


to the science outpost atop the New Mexican | 


mesa. They almost lost her to a passing 
private pilot: 


Rin Tn ata O 


in no uncertain terms how an active, strugg- 
ling individual can attain to an integrated 
sense of self in an inperfect world, This 
integrated sense of self is termed “God 
or Krishna Consciousness" and should be 
everyone's ultimate goal, but it can be 
achieved on a number oflevels. Yoga means 
simply at-one-ment, or having one's Self 
together. This is an urgent necessity both 
for the political as well as the spiritual 
man. This schema, which originates in the 
Tibetian notion of Tri-Kala (Trinity of Past, 
Present, and Future) explains the under- 
lying concept of the ‘Gita’ most graphically: 
he is practicing another Yoga technique 
known as Knowledge- Yoga (or, in the case 
of a monk, bhakityoga—devotional service). 

His example of austerity and self-sacrifice 
will be beneficial to humanity provided it 
is sincere. A monk, or devotee of Lord 
Krishna, reveals to those who care to be 
enlightened that society corrupts us with 
artificial needs and false desires, 

The ego-centred man, comprising 90% 
of humanity, also worships, after a fashion. 
His energies are directed towards demi- 
gods (such as the Ford Motor Company, 
security, patriotism, power, money, sexu- 
ality, etc. These form his chakras, or 
consciousness centers.) i 

The best version of the ‘Gita’ that I 
know of is that of the Krishna Conscious- 
ness Movement, A. A, Bhaktivedanta's tran- 
slation and commentaries have earned the 
respect of some of America’s most out- 
standing poets — Ginsberg, Levertov, Mer- 
ton — all of whom wrote brilliantapprecia- 


tions to this edition. Interestingly, these. 


poets are all both very POLITICALLY 
and SPIRITUALLY aware. A.C. Bhaktive- 
danta’s explanation of various Yoga systems 
is superb and authoritative. He knows 
whereof he speaks, since he has dedicated 
virtually all of his seventy -odd years 
to delving into the ‘Gita’. This book is 
definitely recommended for anyone who is 
a bit tired and dissatisfied with the usual 
pat answers. It is this book that inspired 
Alpert to write: ARISE, OH ARJUNA! 


“Maryann opened the door of the Poupo- 
latos automobile and climbed out. ‘Do you 
know how George got started in flying?’ 
she asked us. ‘When he was fifteen, he got 
this idea to write to Greek churches all 
over the country and ask people to send 
him airplane parts. He got his engine 
from Portland and one of his landing 
wheels from Florida. People in the church 
sent all the parts to him. And he built his 
first airplane.' Maryannrana comb through 
her hair and then handed the comb back 
to Mr, Poupolatos. . 

‘Tomorrow he's going to take me for a 

ride in his airplane,' she said. 'That's 

the new one, not the one he built.’ 

My father watched the taillights of auto- 

mobiles and trucks disappear around a 
distant turning of the road while Maryann 

was speaking. When she was finished, 

he took her hand and walked her off to 
the other side of the truck, The shadows 
of their legs and feet conferredin whispers. 

Mr, Poupolatos slouched in the dome-lit 

interior of his car, which had been emptied 

of its earlier contents of family and 
refilled, via a radio station in Little 

Rock, with Frank Sinatra. My father and 

Maryann raised their voices at each other. 

They stamped, like a duet in a parade: 
to the door of Maryann's trailer. Suit- 
cases belonging to my father and myself 
were thrown out, Maryann's travel blanket 
and a box of Kleenex were picked from 
the cab of the truck.” 

Yet she stays, or rather, she reappears. 
"Not a ghost Maryann, or an imagined 
Maryann, or even a remembered Maryann, 
but a real Maryann." And I guess it's 
the central achievement of this novel — 
as we go more deeply, unwarily bumbing 
ahead, like in those jeeps the scientists 
drive into the desert, with McMahon’s 
whimsically absurd wit — that Maryann 
becomes more real and yet unreachable. 
That's what novels are for; to bring us 
into an encounter with particular ghosts. 
I don't think Maryann is mystified by the 
story-teller (the obvious danger of this 
kind of enterprise), rather, she's revealed 
as genuinely mysterious. Tim keeps pushing 
downward into himself, into his father's 
memory, to find his father's mistress, 
the person who becomes the wife (tempor- 
arily) of another scientist, a dancer in the 
desert, his own sexual initiation, an ex- 


Object of a brutal gang-bang lust — all 
in her. 


“ ‘What on earth are we doing here?’ 
Dr. Orr said, with the accent on ‘earth’ 
as if he had forgotten it was sand we 
were seated in. 

‘We’re watching Maryann dance,’ my father 
said. 

‘Now, yes, we're watching Maryann dance. 
But what shall we do this evening, and 
what tomorrow morning? Everyone in Los 
Alamos stays up so late at night, and 
they smoke so many cigarettes. They 
eat Velveeta cheese on crackers and they 
make terrible tea in their tubulated re- 
torts. What makes them willing to work so 
hard for so long when the chances of 
making an atomic bomb are still small? 
It’s like nothing I’ve seen before in science,’ 
‘Come now,’ my father said, tapping his 
foot in the sand to that incomparable 
Goodman sound. 

‘I mean it,’ Dr. Orr ‘said. ‘For a thousand 
years, physicists have done their physics 
with bits of string, glass, paste, pipe 
Cleaners and such. The man who felt 
he needed a lot of equipment went out- 
doors and watched the stars go by. Now 
what is it? Cockcroft-Walton Particle 
accelerators, cyclotrons, secret labora- 
tories in the desert, the American Army 
telling everyone what to do! ...’ 

My father didn’t even raise an eyebrow 
at this. Maryann went into a little war- 
dance routine, doing a step where she 
nearly touched her cheeks with her knees, 
The long shadows from the sun, which 
was nearly on the horizon, stretched Mary- 
ann’s legs across the sand to some dark 
vanishing point, 


Perhaps that's the core — the dialectic— 
and what McMahon moves in and out of it 
with are a series of masterfully drawn 
darkly comic scenes. He gets a good deal 
of the real blindness of America (in both 
the good and bad senses) as well as the 
unseeing sparkling pragmatism that can 
destroy a world. 


— Stan Persky 
VANCOUVER COMMUNITY PRESS 


By MOUSEY TONGUE 


The high point of the evening was not when B.B. invited Muhammed Ali up on stage 
to slap hands, but it was that kind of evening. Joe Mock did a pleasant set with another 
weird band, and some bums called Sequoia were looking for a boogie that was probably 
in somebody's nose. But B.B. and the Sonny Freeman Band seemed to be getting off 
on the high energy crowd that turned out for King, * 


By RICK McDOG 


I must admit, people, that I was a trifle 
disappointed with the Pure Food/Hooker 
concert that graced the Gardens last Sun- 
day night. 

First of all, I think it's a real jinx on a 
concert to announce that it’s going to be 
taped for possible use on a record, As soon 
as that’s our, things are bound to go wrong. 
And they did. 

The Pure Food & Drug Act, ostensibly 
little more than a showpiece for the talents 
of Harvey Mandel and Sugarcane Harris, 
didn’t live up to the advance hype that I had 
mentally constructed. And most of their 
problems were technical: Harvey was really 
having a difficult time controlling the feed- 
back from his Les Paul, and Sugarcane was 
subjected to a myriad of problems — from 
continual distortion to the odd power failure. 

As for the music, I must admit that even 


THE GRAPE 


with Harv's & Sugar's brilliant solo ef- 
forts, things did get a bit boring, Repetit- 
ious, if you know what I mean. 

And then John Lee. The audience, a 
predictable Drano crowd, really got off 
on the Endless Boogie, but aside from 
the boogies (Hooker should be called King 
of the Boogie, not King of the Blues), I 
wasn't that impressed. I heard John Lee 
last week live on LG-FM with just his 
acoustic guitar, and THAT really was 
something. Electric, and with a million 
backup people, John just didn't have much 
of a chance to slay me. AndI wanted him to. 

One last bummer: Earth Breeze may 
have gone a bit overboard with the number 
of tickets sold. There were just too many 
people squeezed in. I noticed a lot of frus- 
trated people who wanted to dance but 
couldn't find the room to shake their asses. 
Maybe 500 tickets less would have done it, 
Well, there's always a next time. 


d. 


photos by James Novlan 
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cheap thrills 


February 2 

MEET: Downtown: Redevel- 
opment on Whose Terms? 8 
pm. Van Public Lib. 

RUMMAGE SALE: St, Luke's 
Ch., 23rd Ave. & Vic. Dr., 10 
am-12 noon. 

CONCERT: Van. Chamber ` 
Choir w. Baroque Strings, 8:30. 
pm, Ryerson United Ch., 45th & 
Yew., Van Ticket Centre $2.50 
students — $1.50 : 

. COURSE: If You CatchIt, Can, 
You Cook It? last of series. 
Food resources of the sea. 8 
pm, Maritime Mus. Aud $l, 

FOLK & BLUES WORKSHOP: 
Bring your axe or just listen. 
Adm 50€, Performers free at 
Le Chat Noir, 8:30-11:30, 

MEET: Women's Alliance 
Rap Group 483 E.28th, 7:30pm. 

DANCE: International folk 
dance at UBC Armory, Rm. 208 
Free, 8-10 pm. For more info, 
Marsha Snyder, 224-0226. 


MEET: Women's Lib All,rap 
sessions, 7:30 pm. 483 E. 28th 

MEET: G.A.T.E. regular 
weekly meetings, 8 pm. 1131 
Richards St, #105. 

CONCERT: Recital of Duets 
by Nona Mari, Katherine Fearn, 
Harold Brown, piano, Free at 
noon, Van Art Gall 

POETRY: Bill Bissett read- 
ing his latest work, 12:30 SUB 
Art Gall., UBC. Free. 

MEET: Women's Health Pro- 
ject study session, Body Image 
8 pm 1336 Maple St, All women 
welcome, 


EXHIBIT: The Chilkoot Ex- 
perience, an exhibiton built a- 
round a painting 70 ft long in 
30 sections by Van artist Jack 
Shadbolt, telling the story of 
the pilgrimage of 22,000 men, 
women & children to Dawson 
& the Klondike goldfields, Fine 
Arts GalL, UBC basement of 
the Lib, Build, til Feb. 5. Hrs: 
Tues-Sat, 10:30 am-5 pm; Tues 
eve: 7-9 pm; closed Sun, Mon 
& Holidays, Free. 

MEET: Zazen, 7:30-9:30, Van 


‘Zen Cen., 139 Water St, 


Canadian & International gra- 
phics from SFU Collection. Ga- 
llery lounges 2 & 4 floors Li-- 
brary. Daily Free till Apr. 21 


Vancouver Students painting 
& photography exhibitions, SF 
Th Foyers, free daily till Apr 21. 

YOGA CENTRE: Hatha Yoga 
exercises, organic health food 
dinner, come see what we are 
doing, The first night is free. 
6 pm, 206 E. 6th at Main, 
874.442] WKLY 


Classroom Block Concourse: 
permanent exhibition. Upper le- 
vel til Apr. 21. 

Museum of Archaeology & 
Ethnology, world prehistory, 
fossil man, primitive art & the, 
arts & crafts of the Can, Indian 
Daily 9:30 am-9:30 pm. Sat & 
Sun, ll am-4 pm. Free in AQ- 
3145 til April 2l. 


PEOPLE Expressions ia Li- 
ving, Do it yourself discover- 
y program for children 5-7, 
-12 311 ap. Planetarium & 
Grandview Com Cen, Info, 732- 
9795, Sherry 


MEET: All interested in wor- 
king on Inter-High or student 
action mvt. 2865 W. 4th., 6 pm 

WKLY 


EVENT: The Cosmic Dance, 
planetarium show till Feb, 13 
For info, phone 736-4431 


SYNERGY: Classes in con- 
temporary dance, modern jazz, 
ballet, yoga, fencing, explora- 
tion through movement (child- 
ren, improvisational workshop 
film dance, sound, etc.) and 
folk dance $1-$2.50 per class. 
Mon-Sat, For more info, ph. 
684-8619. 

CONCERT: Soviet pianist 
Ashkenazy performs at QE Th., 
8:30 pm. Bay box offices, $$$ 

POETRY: Eugene McNamar- 
a, free Van Art Gall at noon 

TALK: Dr, Bennett Wong, the 
dehumanizing effects of our 
present society. Free SUB Aud, 
UBC, 12:30 pm. 


MUSICAL: Fiddler on the 


| Roof, UBC musical theatre so- 


ciety, UBC Old Aud, 8:30 pm. 
Van Ticket Centre, $2.50-$3 
til Feb, 12. 

MEET: Why we need the 3rd 
crossing $$ Frank Leighton of 
Swan Wooster Eng. & Norman 
Pearson, planning consultant, 
12:30 pm, Henry Angus Bldg., 
UBC. 

FILM: Wild Child, Francois 
Truffaut, room AQ 9001 SFU 
6 pm & 8:30 pm. 50€. Also Fri 

THEATRE; Esker Mike & his 
Wife Agiluk, ‘Scenes from life 
in the MacKenzie River Delta’ 
Intermedia Hall, lst & Semlin, 
students $, $150 for adults. 
8:30 pm til Feb, 13. 

FILM: The Sicilian Clan, 7 
pm SUB Th, UBC. 


February 4 

POETRY: David Watmough, 
free at Van Art Gall at noon 

TALK: Dan McLeod tries to 
justify his owning the Georgia 
Straight (Dan, when you re- 
print my column in the G.S., 
leave this in) 12:30 SUB Art 
Gall, UBC, 

RED CROSS: Blood Donor 
Clinic 9:30-4:30 pm SUB Th, 
UBC, 

FILM: Wild Child, see Thur. 

POETRY: Pat Lowther & Rob 
Thurst, Kits Lib, 8th & MacDon- 
ald. Free, 7:30 pm. 

REVEEN: Magic, 8 pm at 
the Orpheum Th. $2.50, re- 
served. Sun $2, children $1.25 
Tickets 685-8820 or 68'-"lll. 


February 5 

TOYS: Environmental toys o- 
pens at Little Gallery, 11 pm. 
Van Art Gall, free. 

CONCERT: Cellist Rostropo- 
vich performs solo recital at 
Queen E Th, 8:30 pm. Bay Box 
Offices. $$$$ 

FILMS; Cinematheque Pacií- 
ic Cinema films by Goldsmith, 
Rimmer, Lefebvre $1 8 pm. 
Van Art Gall. 

DANCE: ‘RAM’, SUB Ball- 
room, 8:30 pm-1 am. 
- KOMMIE KIDS: She Done Him 
Wrong, Mae West, 7, 9:30 & 
12 pm. 511 Carrall St, 256 

MEET: Zazen at Van. Zen 
Cen., 139 Water St, 8 am-10 am 

MEET: Cenacle Society of J. 
Christ meets ev. Sat., 12 pm Van 
Free U,, 1895 Venables 


TALK: ‘‘Ecocide and Nixon's 
Permanent War? Speaker: Ea- 
rry Weisberg, Chown Memorial 
United Ch., 3519 Cambie St., 
afternoons 5 & 6. 

KOMMIE KIDS: She Done Him 
Wrong w. Mae West, 7, 9:30 
& 12 pm. 511 Carral St, 256, 


— Paula Ross Dancers 
8:30 pm SUB Aud, UBC 


Dance — High Flying Bird, 
Pender Auditorium. 
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February 6 = 

FILM: The Sicilian Clan 7 
pm SUB Th., UBC, 

FILM: La Boheme, Pucci- 
ni opera, 2 pm at the Varsity. 

SYMPHONY: Cellist Rostro- 
povich performs with the VSO 
in concertos by Schumann and 
Haydn, Queen E Th., 2:30 pm. 
Van Tick Cen, Also tomorrow 
night, 8:30 pm. Program  al- 
So includes Mozart and Bartok, 

Brian Finn, minstrel poet 
& song-singer, Sun., Feb. 6 
8 pm, Adults $2, students $1 
Jewish Community Centre, 950 
W. 4lst Ave. 

MUSIC: Jazz ev. Sun night 
with Bob Harvey & his mu- 
sicians 9pm-1 am wkly at Le 
ChatNoir. 1,50 


FEAST: Hare Krishna tem- 
ple, 2751 Oxford St, 4 pm. Do- 
nation if you have it. 


SHOW: Women interested in 
putting together a photo shew, 
we need your pictures & ideas 
Come to the Women’s Centre, 
oll Carrall St. on Monday af- 
ternoons or phone 738-0164 any- 
time. | 


FILM SERIES: Museum with- 
out Walls, Picasso, Goya, the 
impressionists, Dada, etc. 5 
Shows $8, students $4, Indiv- 
idual shows $2 & $L Ist of 
series Picasso ‘War, Peace and 
Love’ ‘Goya’ 8 pm Van Art Gall, 


February 8 i 

TALK: Sallye Davis, Angela 
Davis’ mother, speaks on her 
behalf, 12:30 pm SUB Aud, UBC 

EXHIBIT: Painting in the O- 
riental Manner, sixty rice pa- 
per paintings in Chinese ink & 
watercolor. Mon-Fri, 9:30 am- 
9 pm. Sat 9:30 am-6 pm. Sun 
1-5 pm. Van Pub Lib til Feb 27 

FILM: Fidel, Cuba 1968, 5th 
of Latin American film series. 
12 - pm C9200 8 pm. SFU Th., 
15€. 

CLASS: GaySelf- Defense Co- 
urse in unarmed combat, Ses- 
sions cost $1 men & women 
welcome at GATE, 681-1929, 


683-4864, 


EXHIBIT; 75-100 photographs 
from Hungary daily 10 am-4 
pm. at the SFU Gall. 


YOGA CENTRE: See Thurs, 


MEET: Zazen at. Van Zen 
Cen, 139 Water St, 7:30-9:30 pm 


MEET: Feminist Plus at Gor- 
don. House, 1068 Davie st, 7:30 
pm. WKLY 

DANCE CLASS: Contempor- 

ary dance, 5:30-7 pm at UBC 
Armory, Rm, 208, Free, For 
more info, Marsha Snyder 224- 
0226 

MEET: The Canadian Wom- 


. an: Our Story, a series of lec- 


tures & discussion groups for 
men & women. $1 registration 
fee if not registered last falL 
Registration & 

course, SUB, UBC. 7:30 pm. 
TH. OF THE ABSURD: Van. 
City Council in action at City 
Hall, 9:30-12 pm & 2 pm on. 


films 


The Sicilian Clan, Feb, 3-6 
Thur 7 pm Fri & Sat 7 pm & 
9:30 pm, Sun 7 pm, UBC SUB 
Th 


This is Marshall McLuhan, 
Museum Planetarium Aud., Feb 
4 & 5, Adults 50€, studs. 25€ 

Wild Child, Francois Truf- 
faut, Feb, 3 & 4, 6 pm & 
8:30 pm. SFU C9001, 50€ 

Fidel, Cuba 1968 Saul Lan- 
dau. Feb, 8 12:30 SFU C9200 
8 pm, SFU Th, 75¢ 


Norman McLaren, 12 short 
films, Feb, 9 12:30 & 8:00. 


SFU Th. Free, 


i d 
PN 
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classifieds 


messages 


JAY RONDEAU: call L.A, or 
Crisis Centre: Bryce is here. 


LOST 


Lost Lagoon Saturday. Fluffy 
beige male Samoyed X puppy. 
Please call 683-0141, or leave 
with SPCA, Please return him. 
He is loved and missed. 


mustcians 


Drummer required; prefer fe- 
male must sing steady book- 


ings good pay out of town work - 


594-4078 


Bass player for sale to wor- 
king group vocals equipped Ph. 
Barry 733-5536 or 736-7977 


rent 


Two rooms in Kits comm house 
cheap. Ph, 733-2577 


Room in co-op house $50 Drop 
in 5 - 7 pm soon 438 East 
Cordova St. 


Country living on 5 acres young 
couple seeks toshare home with 
couple 596-1169 


Have house need people share 
etc. See Swami 845 W. 8 Ave. 
12-2 AM 

Rm in co-op house $40 plus shr 
Hydro. Prefer woman 327-9526 


Room Cheap. West End. For Gay 


male under 25, 685-8781, 


ef fo^ 


Hunkie Dory fixit man re- 
pair painting ete, Cheap W. 
end 682-4062 


Cheap veterinarian Box 4 G.G. 


wanted 


Need women's liberation com- 
ix, Korky 254-7860 


Need info on history of usury 
in consumer finance in Can. 
or if you have experienced an 
injustice by a finance co., co- 
llection or bailiff agency, call 
or write to Ralf Nadder at Gl 


oD 


personal 


BEYOND MONOGAMY 
A Vancouver Free University 
Course. Come Fridays and meet 
others interested in evolving 
new family structures. Ph. 874- 
3517 


Woman would like to meet man 
for tantric meditation. Grape 
Bor 2 


Shy sincere hip Bi Guy (20) 
needs same (Bi or Gay) (19-. 
22) for lasting friendship. Box 
990, Grape 


T ——— C, Call Webb 683-0141 
Convict at Wash, St, Pen,age30 — g 


brown hair blue eyes 5’3” wish- 
es to get tapes for cassette. 
tape rec. Any kind of music will 
do. Have no funds. Wish to 
write to any fem. of any race, 
Im going nuts just looking at 
the bars, Is there anyone who 
understands? Box 979, G,#. 


Incarcerated Wash St. prison 
allowed cassette recorders but 
need tapes used or blank badly 
of any description, Please help 
Box 978. 
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Lonely prisoner. White, male, 
2l. Would like to correspond w, 
people fr. all walks of life. I 
am prejudiced to no one & all 
letters will be ans. Write: Dan 
DePriest #624091 Box 777 Mon- 
roe, Wash. 98272 


22 gay male seeks same for sin- 
cere relationship photo req, Box 
3 G.G, 


TRAVEL 


John & Sher need ride to Cal- 
if. Share expenses phone 437- 
5286, 


Want ride to SF Bay area ar- 
ound 8 Feb, Will share driving 


the Zens and Shutter 
M! Cameras - 


l 
V 3010 W. BDWY. 736-7833 
also at Denman Place 


"At last we are able 
to recommend a mod- 
erately priced zoom lens 
in this range which has passed 
our optical test with flying cor- 
rected colors . Certainly 


i among the medium priced zoom 

i lenses the LENTAR must be 

| classed as a best. buy.” 
—February Modern Photögraphy 
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